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The True Juvenile Song Book. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make 
it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
m by learning tunes by rote 
mmences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 
1 in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These 
followed by a collection of tunes written expressly 
this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
g Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 
ection selected from the best singing-books, to be 
g in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- 
f musical words of command, which make a class 
ficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
terests children. These words of command make a 
ert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 


Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a 
dozen by gageees, charges not prepaid. Speci- 
en pages tree. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


TS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
f Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in - x 
1entary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
f its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution ard 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. 

Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2 
PUPILS,ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 
For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev.W. K 
BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCigtran Brown, 

Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O. 


VICES’ 


FOR i885 


FREE 


To each{Subscriber to theJMusical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 

scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FIREE to each 
subscriber of the Musicat Visiror at the reg 
early price, Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a 
her the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed wit 
reading matter. Its departments of “Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘“‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter 
taining manner, and make it most complete and original 
The publisher's price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to the Musica Vistror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
ci ncinnati, o. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
| are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
‘orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


ISTS’ MATERIALS, 
A Complete Stock of 
Articles used by Art- 
Crayon and Pencil & 

Decoration, 


Studiesin 


China Painting. pn 
We ae betes "Pele 
Frames; also the Most es 


and Bronze Goods. Art Free. 
A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., Importer & Manufae- 
turer, 186 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


John Tanner & Go. 
+*PRINTERS.#+ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and al] Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 











ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. | 


| and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 

Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 

a distance received inthe Boarding Department. Day 

and Boarding pupils received daily during the scbool 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati @ . 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtns Sr., Circtrnati, O 


Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


[With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 





[Illustrated fjonthly fjagazine 
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(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 





Root anv Sons Music Co 


i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing OWorks 


is Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 
For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


' Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 
—FOR— 
MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 


A | 


IN GREAT VARIETY 
J UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; 35.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Wedding Invitations, 
VISITING CARDS, 
and Fine Stationery. 
R. L. CURRY & BRO., 
184 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS FOR MME. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
ih PONE Coqstines lightness, elasticity, and 


| IN FINISH Sess 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 








workmanship 





This well-known series embraces 170 of the most rel 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chareh 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. _ 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
pe gm given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 849 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Ordersleft with The John 
Church Company. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with The John Church Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
a ___ Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 











Teacher 





PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with The John Church Co 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 


Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pany will receive prompt attention. 
MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 





__. CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 


Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 


Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, | 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. eh: 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, | 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with The John Church Company. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


eat HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. d 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


: _ F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM.SCHNICKE,— 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


Address 545 


No. Orders 











LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagott> and Flute. Care The John Church Co 
CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 

Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and 
other literary work. No, 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati. 


Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 
Cevington, Ky. Orders left with The John Church 
Co. will receive prompt attention. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vecal Instruction, No. 185 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, | 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 





Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The John 
Church Co 
JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 











THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 
IN TOUC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Combines 


Combines beautiful design and best 





workmanship 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult mea for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the 
order.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION 


By DR. H. R: PALMER, 


S the best and most comprehensive singing book for 

classes, conventions, musical societies, etc., in the 

field. The CrHorat Union is gotten up in a superior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cents per copy by mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
express. Specimen pages free. 








JUST ISSUED.—PALMER’S PRONOUNCING 
e Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
15 cents each. 





ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER.—To be issued in 

January. Price, 75 cents. Endorsed by Amer- 

ica’s greatest pianists. Should be in the hands of 

every person who has a piano or who wishes to study 
the piano. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. 


May be ordered through Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


Price, | 


81 Randolph Street, | 





LEDDY, sree | SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To Students and 
| Teachers of ffjusic: 
| NATIONAL NORMAL at Elmira, N.Y., July 6th. 


FACULTY :—Carl Zerrahn, America’s greates: 
Vocal Conductor, Geo. F. Root, the eminent Compose 
and Class Teacher, Emil Liebling, the brilliant Pianist, 
Frederic W. Root, the master of Voice Culture, an 
excellent Soloists. 

Four weeks of the highest order of musical instru 
| tion and enjoyment. 

Institute Course, (Four Weeks) Ten Dollars 

An investment for Students, Choristers, Teachers 
and Conductors that will pay. 

Especial railroad facilities can be offered in mos 
cases to students from a distance. 

Board about four dollars a week. 

Circulars of particulars on applicatien. 

H.S. HAMER, Manager, 
512 Madison Ave., Elmira, N. \ 


Or, The ime Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Root & Sons Masic Co., Chicago, Il. 





A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@-Send for catalogue 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Recognizing the fact that there is a steady demand 
for oe low-priced collections of music, we have issued 
two such volumes, one vocal and one instrumental, con 
sisting of new and beautiful foreign novelties, together 
with selections carefully made from our extensive and 
ag ty oe catalogue. 


Each book contains one hundred and ninety-two 
pages, of sheet music size, and as the 


Best American and Foreign Composers 


are strongly represented, we feel justified in stating 

that there are no books now on the market that can 

compare with these in variety and freshness of material. 
The collection of vocal music is entitled 


THE SONC SOUVENIR, 


and consists of choice Ballads, Duets, and Songs (with 
and without choruses). 
The instrumental volume, entitled 


THE PIANO SOUVENIR, 


contains Waltzes, Marches, Polkas, Gavottes, etc., etc., 
both classical and modern. 
Each book is bound in paper, with elegantly illus- 
trated cover page. The price is ONLY 50c. EACH. 
If sent by mail, the postage (15 cents) is extra. 


THE JOHN CHURCH GCO., Cincinnati. 





THE ARTISTIC 


COLLEGE ALBUM. 


A COLLECTION OF 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


| By STANDARD CoMPosERS. 





One of the finest works in typographical 
appearance and real musical merit ever pub- 
lished in America, Its music is classical in 
character, but not difficult, and is by such 
writers as Raff, Jansen, Chwatal, Abt, Henselt, 
etc., etc. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., 
CINCINNATI, 


























ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


feneral {ljusic fealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


* MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


ELlAINOS and ORG AIS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 

Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself’ to “‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Kedemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses. 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “‘ Italia.’’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 
Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 





TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


Gospel lymnsGonsolidated, =p p Siis6 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


| — KY — 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
When Jesus Comes 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded. 





i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and G. HM. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 
Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


$75 per 100 
820 per 100. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 


ordered by mail. . : | The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
BB Specimen ty and Catalogues with full list of | and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
Publications sent free on request. in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 


| effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. ane’ 
Cincinnati, O. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 









THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD: 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Belistedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Sole Agents. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 





COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges, 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One istempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant. If mot that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condenses into this 
the cream of other collections, and has added many 
new and popular songs. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or “ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu- 
sical, and all sparkingly bright. Price, but 50 cents 


WAR SONGS. 


For Anniversaries and Catherings of 
Soldiers, also Songs and Hymns 
for Memorial Day. 

Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody hkes the bright, patriotic songs 
A great favorite with the Grand Army, and with all 
who have been soldiers. Used extensively in War Song 
Concerts. socenmts. $4,50 per dozen. 








FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
er understands. More than fifty bright songs, 
such as “‘ Little Lambs,” ‘‘ Snowflakes,” ‘* Little Sam 
uel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good taste. An abundance of Pictures. 25 
cents. $2.40 cents per dozen 


al . 
Gems for Little Singers, 
a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Riadenqastene, and the Children at Home 
26 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Mailed for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $3 


THE SONG READER. 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


By IRVING EMERSON, Instructor in Music in 
the Schools of Hartford, and ©. B. BROWN, Instruc 
tor in Music in the Schools in Malden, Mass. Book I 
for younger classes, and Book II for older classes in 
Grammar Schools. 

Two well made, thorough and interesting books, by 
capable teachers. Price of each 60 cts.; per dozen, $6. 


The Songs of Henry C. Barnabee. 


Edited by HOWARD M. DOW. 


Those who have spent delightful “Evenings with Bar 
nabee” will be glad to get a colleciion of the songs that 
have been so attractive to many hundreds of audiences. 
Twenty-one songs, all first-class of the kind, and with a 
strong mixture of the comic. Those who wish to take 
the field with “Alonzo the Brave,” or a tour to “Niagara 
Falls,” or to get a ticket to ‘‘Watkin’s Party” can do it 
at alow price. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $1.50. 


, ’ 
Merry-Making Melodies. 
A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 

A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ «ccompaniment and pic- 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it > 
great help in amusing the little ones. “Mooly Cow,” 


“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
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Sample Pages from ‘‘Wondrous Love.” 


48 Sweet Flowers are ee. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. (CHILDREN’S ead G. F. Roor. 
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| When summer out-pours her wealth 4 -told, And me ich com are decked with green and gold, There 











2 Yes, gay- ly the birds sing eve-ry- -where, And flow-ers be-deck the al - tar fair, All 
3. Each field is a gar-den full of bloom,The rar- est may fill this ho- ly room, Fair 
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com-eth an hour to praise ual pray, We call it the Children’s Teg. onal flowers are blooming 
made by the one we come to praise, This sweetest of sum-mer days. perf-ume fill - ing 
lil - ies as pure as beams of light, And garlands of ros - es bright. 
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every where, With ’ 

Omit . . .) all the air, While carrolling birds their voic-es raise And join in our songs of praise. 
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I Love to Trust in Jesus. 75 


J. R. Murray. 


Words from * * 
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- 
| 1.1 love to trust in Je- sus, My Sav-ior and my Lord, As_ sol - id rock be-neath my feet, 

















ae love to trust in Je- sus, In life’s be-wild’ring maze, Whea not one step a-head I see, 
| 3. And when, in life’s last con- flict, My heart and flesh shall fail, Whea o’er this frail Rewinicy - i-ty 
o 
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Is his un - fail-ing word; r as the firm found - a - tion, _ know I am_= se-cure, 

In all the de-vious ways; For well I know he leads me, I _ feel his might-y hand 

The last foe shall pre-vail; Oh, then I’ll trust in Je - sus, The glorious conqu’ring King! 
! 
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His pre-c Ka waa is tried ond twee, His prom-is-es are sure. 
Is hold-ing mine each step I take Throughout this hostile land. I love totrust in Je - sus, 
Who vanquished the de-stroy - er, Death, And took a- way his sting. 
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I love to trust in Je - sus, His poe word is tried and true, His prom-is - es are sure. 
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Copy right, 1885, by J. CouRcH & Co, 












GRANT. 


Smile on, thou new-come Spring—if on thy breeze 
The breath of a great man go wavering up 
And out of this world’s knowledge—it is well. 


Kindle with thy green flame the stricken trees, 
And fire the rose’s many-petaled cup, 

Let bough and branch with quickening life-blood swell— 
But Death shall touch his spirit with a life 

That knows not years or seasons. Oh, how small 
Thy little hour of bloom! Thy leaves shall fall, 
And be the sport of winter winds at strife; 

But he has taken on eternity. 

Yea, of how much this Death doth set him free !— 
Now are we one to love him, once again. 

The tie that bound him to our bitterest pain 
Draws him more close to Love and Memory. 


O Spring, with all thy sweetheart frolics, say, 
Hast thou remembrance of those earlier springs 
When we wept answer to the laughing day 
And turned aside from green and gracious things ? 
There was a sound of weeping over all— 
Mothers uncomforted, for their sons were not; 
And there was crueller silence ; tears grew hot 
In the true eyes that would not let them fall. 
Up from the South came a great wave of sorrow 
That drowned our hearth-stones, splashed with blood our sills: 
To-day, that spared, made terrible To-morrow 
With thick presentiment of coming ills. 
Only we know the Right— but oh, how strong, 
How pitiless, how insatiable the Wrong! 


And then the quivering sword-hilt found a hand 
That knew not how to falter or grow weak ; 

And we looked on, from end to end the land, 

And felt the heart spring up, and rise afresh 

The blood of courage to the brightened cheek, 

And fire of battle thrill the numbing flesh. 

Ay, there was death, and pain, and dear ones missed, 
And lips forever to grow pale unkissed ; 

But lo, the man was here, and this was he; 

And at his hands Faith gave us victory. 


Spring, thy poor life, that mocks his body’s death, 
Is but a candle’s flame, a flower’s breath. 
He lives in days that suffering made dear 
Beyond all garnered beauty of the year. 
He lives in all of us that shall outlive 
The sensuous things that paltry time can give. 
This spring the spirit of his broken age 
Across the threshold of its anguish stole— 
All of him that was noble, fearless, sage, 
Lives in his loved nation’s strengthened soul. 
—[H. C. Bunner in Puck. 
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THE OLD CLOCK’S SECRET. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





SHEY were practicing a new anthem. Louie Verne was singing 
as alto and read her notes from the pages of Rodney Kirk's book, 
and it seemed as some of those notes must be poorly printed, 

for she had to get it so close to her face that her hair brushed Kirk's 
shoulder. 
_ She's getting near-sighted, thought John Blake, with an angry 
little gleam in his eyes, as he watched her. He was singing bass 
and turning the leaves of the anthem book for Rue Trevor, who was 
at the organ, but doing both these things did not prevent him from 
seeing all the little by-plays between the alto and the tenor. 
Louie Verne knew that he was watching her, and, therefore, tried 
her best to make the poor fellow miserable, and succeeded admira- 
bly. But she hardly felt as well satisfied with her success in getting 
Rodney Kirk's attention. His eyes would keep wandering from the 
anthem book to the girl at the organ, and sometimes he seemed to 
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came into his face whenever Rue spoke to him. It was too lover- 


like, and foretold disaster to her cherished plans. 

The truth was, Rodney Kirk had been in love with Rue Trevor 
from the first week of their acquaintance. He liked Louie well 
enough, but he never once thought of letting his liking get beyond 
the boundary line of friendship. If Rue had been singing from his 
book this afternoon, he would have enjoyed the music more. 

‘Let's try this anthem," said Louie. ‘‘ The duet for tenor and 
alto is perfectly lovely, I think. Don’t you, Mr. Kirk ?” 

“It is very pretty,”’ answered Rodney, with his eyes on Rue’s rose- 
bud face. ‘‘ We will try it if you want to,”’ 

So they sang it, with Louie’s brown curls dangerously near Kirk's 
shoulder, and her hand touching his, as they held the book together. 
Rue, turning toward them for a moment, felt a curious little thrill of 
pain, and her hand trembled so that she struck the wrong chord, and 
made a discord in the harmony. 

“I'm tired of practicing."’ said Rodney, when the anthem was 
ended. “It's terribly warm here, it seems to me. A ramble in the 
church-yard would be pleasant for a change, I think.” 

‘That's what I call making sport of a grave subject,” laughed 
Louie, with a little bitter, hard ring in her voice, for Kirk had spoken 
to Rue, andseemed anxious to break loose from the monopoly which 
the alto had maintained over the tenor for three long hours. ‘‘You've 
got to go home with me, Rue. You promised to, last week, you re- 
member, and I shan't let you off. I'm going now, and you must 
come right along with me. If I let you get away from me I won't 
see you again to-day, I know, and I have something of great impor- 
tance to talk about. Ah! you needn't smile so sarcastically Mr. 
Kirk ; it isn't a new dress or any feminine gossip. We're above such 
petty weaknesses, Rue and I.” 

Rodney could not hide the vexation he felt at this check from 
Louie in the game of cross-purposes. He knew that she did not 
want to leave him and Rue together ? 

‘‘Won't to-morrow night answer as well?’ asked Rue. 
to tell mother. She won't know what has become of me.” 
‘Mr. Blake can stop and tell her where you are, when he goes 
home,” said Louie. ‘‘Come on, Rue. The gentlemen can come 
with us if they want to. There'll be strawberries and cream for sup- 
per, and after that they can take a row up the river.”’ 

The gentlemen accepted the invitation and they went up the quiet 
village street, Louie and Rue, arm in arm. Unsuspecting Rue little 
dreamed what her friend's smiling face hid from sight. She loved 
Rodney Kirk, and she felt sure he returned the feeling. Louie felt 
sure of it too, and her heart was full of bitterness toward the girl 
who had won the heart of the man she had hoped to win. 

‘* What a beautiful night for a ride on the river,”’ said Rue, as they 
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stood on the verandah after supper, ‘I'm wild to be off. Are'nt 
you ready, Louie ?”’ 
‘“‘Almost,” answered Louie. ‘You need’nt wait for us. I'm tell- 


ing Mr. Kirk a little story, and I want to finish it before we go. We'll 
overtake you before you get to the river.” 

Rodney Kirk had to conceal his disappointment again. That is, 
he tried to. But Louie saw it, and it brought an angry flush to her 
cheek. He had hoped for a few words with Rue, but her rival was 
bound to prevent his having a chance to speak to her alone. He 
wanted to know just how matters stood between him and the girl he 
loved before he went away. He was going on Monday, and he 
might not be back for some time. 

Rue walked down to the river with Mr. Blake, and by and by 
Louie and Kirk followed. The world was white with moonlight as 
they pushed the boat from the shore. They rowed up the stream 
for a mile or two and let the boat drift back. Louie was on 
the alert, and so skillfully did she manage that Kirk failed to get ihe 
chance he was so anxious for, and when the gentlemen bade them 
good-night and went away, she felt that her plans had been success- 
ful in one respect, at least, for she had prevented Kirk from saying 
anything tender and love-like to Rue. 

The next day Louie went home with Rue from church. She would 
keep up her surveillance over the girl until Kirk was gone. If she 
could prevent his speaking before he went away, she would trust to 
the future to carry out her plans toa successful end. Just what these 
plans were, she hardly knew herself. She was conscious of but one 
determination at present. That was, if ske could not have Rodney 
Kirk, Rue Trevor should not. 

In the evening Kirk called. But again disappointment met him. 

“Rue is in bed with one of her terrible headaches,"’ Louie said. 
“She is half wild with pain. It would be impossible for her to see 





forget the music in watching her. Louie did not like the look which 





any visitors to-night. She will be sorry, I know, to miss seeing you 
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before you go, but I will tell her you called, and take your good- 
byes to her.”’ 

“I wanted to see her very much,” he said, with a troubled face. 
“IT had something to say to her that I could hardly ask you to say 
for me.” 

“You might write it, then,” suggested Louie. 

“T will,"’ he said. He sat down and wrote a few lines, enclosed 
them in an envelope that Louie brought, and gave the letter to her. 

‘«If you will be so kind as to hand it to Miss Trevor,” he said, 
‘you will be conferring a great favor. I would have preferred say- 
ing by word of mouth what I have written, but circumstances seem 
to conspire to prevent my doing so.”" He smiled when he said that, 
and Louie understood what he was thinking of. 

“I will give it to her,’’ Louie said, as she toyed with the letter. She 
had watched his face while he wrote, and she knew well enough what 
he had written. 

He went away presently. Louie stood by the table for some time 
after he had gone, and looked at the white missive lying in her 

alm. 

‘Shall I, or shall I not ?”’ she asked herself. 

Her eyes were full of cold, hard glitter; temptation was strong. 
She did not fight against it as she might have done. Wounded pride 
and resentment, and a sense of defeat, urged her to do what an evil 
counsellor whispered in her ear. 

“‘T will not stop here after doing what I have to keep them apart,” 
she said, and went to the old clock in the hall. She opened its door 
and dropped the letter into its dusty and mysterious depths. Then she 
shut the door and hurried guiltily away. as she heard a step on 
the stairs. But no one had seen her, and she breathed freer as she 
went back to Rue’s room to tell her that Rodney Kirk had called to 
say good-bye, and hoped he would not be forgotten if they did not 
meet again very soon. 

Rue turned her face to the wall and cried. 

‘* The pain is so hard to bear,”’ she said. 

The pain Rue meant was that of an aching heart. 

“Yes, I know it must be,” answered Louie; ‘‘] am very sorry for 
you, Rue.” 

But she was not sorry enough for her friend to undo the mischief 
she had done. 





Rodney Kirk did not come back to Grantley as Rue Trevor had 
hoped he would. She looked for him all the fall and winter. She 
thought he would write. But she heard nothing from him, and by 
and by she began to think she had been mistaken in thinking he 
loved her. And yet, she could hardly make herself believe that. 
He was, she told herself, like other men, faithless and fickle, and a 
fairer face had made him captive. 

So the months went by, and Rue, with a sore heart, waited hope- 
fully, but in vain, for some message from the man she had believed 
to be a little better than other men. 

When spring came again, she heard that he had gone West. 

Then she gave up her last faint hope. If he had cared for her, 
he would not have gone away without a word. The pain it cost her 
to let go this last clinging hope on a happiness that she had dreamed 
of so long, was so great that it made itself a record in her face, and 
showed in her blue eyes in a patient sorrow that it hurt Louie to see. 

And Louie gave up her hope about Rodney Kirk, and married 
John Blake. If she could not have the man she wanted, she argued, 
it was wisdom to take the man she could get. So she said yes, at 
last, to the importunities of her old lover, and they went away from 
Grantley. 

The years go by, as the years always have and always will, and 
they brought many changes to Rue. The first freshness of youth 
faded out of her face and gave place to a new beauty. It was the 
beauty of a heart that is patient over its sorrow; of a life that has 
learned to value its sunshine because of its shadows. 

She chided herself for her weakness, but she could not forget Rod- 
ney Kirk. She could always see his face in the twilight as she had 
seen it in one brief, summer of old. She could hear his voice when 
she sat alone, and feel the touch of his hand, and fancying these 
things, her heart would beat faster and her eyes grow brighter, as 
the memory of what had been, and what she had hoped might be, 
came back to her. 

Her thirtieth birthday came, and on that birthday a letter came to 
her. 

A strange enough letter. too. It hadnonameattached. The writ- 
ing was evidently disguised. She read it over a dozen times without 
gaining any clue to its writer, 

It read: 

“If you will look in the old clock in the hall you will find some- 
thing that may be of interest to you. If you ever find out how it 


came there, be merciful in your judgment of one who was sorely 





tempted, and who hopes that at last she may be able to undo some 
of the wrong she had done.” 

That was all. But it was enough to puzzle Rue. 

She sought a solution of the mystery in the cob-webbed depths of 
the old clock. 

Under the dust of years, she found a letter. It had grown yellow 
with time, and a mouse had nibbled one corner away. But enough 
was left to bring a swift color to her face as she read, and a glad light 
light to her eyes. 

‘DEAR RuE—Fate, or Miss Verne, I hardly know which, seems 
determined that I shall have no opportunity of telling you what I am 
sure you know already—that I love you. I am going away from 
Grantley to-morrow, and I would be glad to take with me the knowl- 
edge that my love is not unwelcome to you, and the assurance that 
itis returned. But that cannot be. Will you write to me, and tell 
me what your answer is to the questions I would have asked? Will 
you be my wife? I offer you all I have to give, a love that is earnest 
and true. Will you take it, Rue? 

“RopNEY Kirk.” 

Then he had loved her after all! 

Rue said it over and over again to herself in a happy kind of be- 
wilderment. It was good to know that she had been mistaken in 
him all these years—that he had cared for her and that he would 
have come back to her if fate had not interposed between them. 

Then came a reaction. She had found out how much she had lost 
—how near a great happiness had been to her, and she had not 
known it. Andina woman's weakness which could not be were it 
not for woman's strength, she laid her head down in her hands and 
cried softly. 

She did not hear the step upon the floor, nor see the brown-faced, 
bearded man who came up to her and stood watching her with a 
great tenderness shining in his eyes. He saw the open letter, every 
word of which he remembered as though he had written it but yes- 
terday, and he understood all in a moment. 

‘*Rue,” he said, softly. 

She heard his voice—the voice she had listened for so long—and 
sprang up with an unutterable gladness breaking like sunshine across 
her face. 

“* Rodney! Oh, Rodney!" and then her head was on his breast, her 
heart was beating close to his, and it seemed as if Heaven had come 
very near to her. Perhaps she may never be so near its open gates 
again till she passes through them to stay forever in the happy land. 

Sitting in the twilight, he told her how a letter had come to him 
which bade him seek the woman he loved, who had been true to him 
all these many years. He told her how he had waited for some word 
from her until his head grew sick with suspense, and at last he had 
come to the conclusion that he had been deceived. But now—and 
then he stopped because he had no words in which to tell what glad- 
ness had come into his life, and for lack of better language he kissed 
the happy face of the woman at his side. And she understood what 
the kiss told. 

If Louie Blake could have seen them at that moment, she would 
have felt satisfied with the reparation she had made for her wrong- 
doing. If she could have heard them as they sang together at the 
twilight time, one of the old songs they had loved in by-gone years, 
and felt the peace their voices put into the words, the peace that had 
its birth in their long-sundered hearis, she would have felt that she 
was listening to sweeter music than she had ever heard before. For 
the sweetest music of earth is born of love, as the sweetest music of 
Heaven is born of rest. 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 


HERE AND THERE. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 








M ANY poems are sent to musical writers for setting and publi- 
} cation that are excellent for reading but not good for singing. 

Two of the latter kind, recently received, were so merito- 
rious, that I answered the writer somewhat fully in regard to what 
seemed to me the philosophy of the matter. Possibly this answer 
may be of interest to some of the readers of the VIsIToR. 

After the regular salutation and some sincere compliments on the 
excellence of the poems, my letter goes on: 

‘‘When we have to reason out anything, either to convince our- 
selves or an opponent, we do not want music. We prefer to talk 
until the intellectual basis of the matter is settled. That being done 
we can sing about it, if there is anything emotional in it to sing 
about. 

“We do not want to sing a mathematical problem ; we can think 
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out its meaning a great deal better without music, but we do like to | 
sing ‘Home, sweet home,’ because the reasoning powers are there | 
quiescent and the emotional nature has full sway. 

“Poems, to. be good for music, must therefore not require deep 
thought to get at their meaning, nor must they excite intellectual 
opposition or controversy. 

“A good poem for music will have its thought or meaning on its 
surface, or to put it in another way, its intellectual basis will be such 
as to be instantly comprehended and cordially agreed to. 

‘“‘ There should be no attempt at instruction in a poem for music. 
It is no place for new intellectual or doctrinal views. 

‘In ‘The Baby's Smile’ the idea of the angel's whispering, 
which is the main ¢Aought of the first and second verses, is good and 
in order, not because the world knows it to be literally true, but be- 
cause it comes from a familiar saying which everybody regards as 
beautiful, and so would call forth neither reasonings nor opposition. 

“In the other verses, had you made the simple idea of angel 
attendants the intellectual basis, no trouble need have been antici- 
pated, for in a general way, that idea is accepted ; but specifying the 
number of angels and their offices, what they say and what the baby 
thinks of them, although well done as a piece of literary work, 
would surely arouse discussion, if not doubt and opposition, and so 
unfit the mind to enjoy the ‘ music of it.’ 

‘‘The other poem assumes still more the office of teacher. The 
person to whom its ideas are new, musf reason, and when the reason- 
ing faculties are at work, emotion keeps in the background until the 
question is settled. 

‘It is not easy for one who likes much thought in a poem, to write 
successful poems for music, for in such there must be not only a gen- 
erally accepted intellectual basis, but the superstructure, while con- 
forming to strict poetic rules, must be in some way striking. Either 
subject or treatment must be new, and to accomplish this with simple 
ideas, all on the surface, is no easy matter. 

“Your ‘ Baby's Smile’ brings to my mind a specimen of a good 
poem for music—one that fills all the requirements, meanings on 
the surface, but not common-place—on the contrary, imagery fresh 
and striking. Versification smooth and beautiful; not only no op- 
position raised, but a ready yielding tothe quiet and charming scene 
called up. Here is the first verse : 


“ What is the road to slumber-land 
And when does the baby go? 

The road lies straight thro’ mother’s arms 
When the sun is sinking low. 

He goes by the drowsy ‘iand of nod’ 
To the music of lullaby; 

When all wee lambs are safe in the fold 
Under the evening sky.”” 


In another part of this Vistror will be found the announcement 
of the Normal for the coming summer. To those who do not know 
about *‘ Park Church, Elmira,”’ the announcement that the National 
Normal is to be held in a church would give an inadequate idea of 
the facilities and accommodations of that remarkable establishment. 

It is owned by the church and congregation of which the Rev. T. 
K. Beecher has, for many years, been the pastor. It is the out- 
growth and expression of that pastor and people's idea of what is 
needed for church use and work. An architecturally elegant d/ock 
of brick structures in a park, a grand auditorium in one, a fine lec- 
ture room and what they call a “‘ romp "’ room (a room that will hold 
500 people and used for amusements and entertainments) in the next, 
and elegant parlors and smaller rooms in the third. All are con- 
nected or separated as may be desired. The Normal is honored by 
being admitted to this beautiful and most convenient place. May 
we deserve the favor and may our work in every particular fall into 
line with the efforts of that community for the advancement of all 
that is good in art and education, G. F, R. 


ani, 
lai 


THe LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 








“has no language—it is all thought." In a certain sense this 

is as true as it is beautiful. But there is another sense in which 
it falsely represents the expressive power of music. As an art, 
music must have a large and varied power of expression. It could 
not rank with poetry, painting and sculpture if it did not in some 
way utter great and immortal thoughts. The writer who said that 
music was all thought, so far from meaning that it had no expres- 
sion, that it was all a vague medley of sounds, which could, at best, 
do nothing more than suggest, evidently meant that music was so 
full of ideas, so overflowing with eloquence, that it left, over and 
above its remarkable power of expression, a world of meaning still 
unexpressed. 


@™ of the most beautiful things ever said about music is that it 


spiritual voice. It is capable of conveying distinct and forcible 
ideas to the mind, and it is also capable of moving the spiritual 
nature, by inspiring emotions which are not susceptible of intellectual 
analysis. For instance, music can convey to me the intellectual idea 
of power. I have heard passages which were more vivid interpreta- 
tions to my mind of the idea of force, strength, sublime energy than 
ten thousand trip-hammers. Again, music inspires in me an emo- 
tion of delight. I can not analyze the feeling: I can not tell just 
what elements of music enter into and produce it. But I know that 
I am delighted ; that the music to which I am listening is the source 
of my delight. The pleasure which I experience is not of the na- 
ture of an idea. It does not connect itself with other ideas in the 
mind; it forms no distinct conception in itself. It is an emotion— 
the spiritual voice of music conveying part of the meaning of the 
composition to my spiritual nature. : 

The language of music is not easy to be understood; indeed, it 
can not be understood except under two conditions, sympathy and 
knowledge. To very many the language of music is simply sen- 
suous—like the melody of the Italian or Spanish tongue to one who 
does not understand the language. One may sit enthralled by the 
simple harmony of sounds, who has no idea of the nature, the mo- 
tive, the progress, or the power of the composition which a good per- 
former is interpreting. To get at the meaning of so much outward 
beauty he must, first, have a nature susceptible to that peculiar form 
of expression which belongs to music, and secondly, he must know 
something of the essence and principles of music as an art. This 
knowledge, of course; need be no more than rudimental, provided it 
is fundamental. It is not necessary for the understanding of a fine 
composition, that the hearer shall be skilled in the technicalities of 
the art, or be able to interpret musical signs with the facility of a trained 
performer, but it is necessary that he should know enough of the 
technique of music to understand what forms of expression are in- 
tended to represent certain ideas, to convey certain emotions, With 
great sympathy and a little knowledge, one may understand to the 
full the noblest works of the inspired masters, while with no sym- 
pathy, and the most thorough knowledge, he may entirely miss their 
spirit, while understanding their motive and their power. Knowl- 
edge and sympathy must both exist, in order to a true and satis- 
factory understanding of the language of music, whether addressed 
to the emotions or to the intellectual faculties. 


—_—_ 


THE MUSICAL BED. 


Soy French crank has lately invented a musical bed which 








plays all kinds of tunes, from grave to gay, from lively to se- 

vere, and it is now considered quite the proper caper for Amer- 
ican visitors to Paris to order these musical beds to bring home with 
them and help make night hideous. The wealthier classes and 
heads of first families can now go to sleep to slow music. As we 
understand it these musical beds are constructed something like the 
ground plan of a music box, or orchestrion, and are wound up like 
a clock and run twelve hours, or as long as a man in good health 
wants to keep his bed. True, they are expensive, and being within 
the reach only of the opulent, enervated, and constitutionally lazy 
people, those who can not afford to pay the fiddler will have to go to 
sleep without any $12,000 lullaby, which amount is said to be the 
cost of these new-fangled musical beds. 

We do not believe that a musical bed, no matter how ingeniously 
contrived, is calculated to supply a long felt want. There are 
people in this world who are perfectly satisfied to crawl quietly to 
bed with their boots on, and more than willing to have the matter 
hushed up without any infernal machine under the mattress playing 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes.”’ 

A man fresh from the heated lodge room, one who has made close 
calculations on crawling to bed without disturbing his wife, don't 
want to roll over on to a certain set-spring and start off a whole or- 
chestra into the agonies of ‘Said I to Myself, Said I,” or ‘ For 
Goodness Sake Don't Say I Told You,” and wake up his wife toa real- 
izing sense of his condition, who will, of course, enter into the spirit 
of the thing with considerable home-made, domestic gusto, and talk 
to him like a Dutch uncle. There are times in a man’s life when he 
would rather not excite too much curiosity, and cause flippant re- 
mark; times when he would fain wrap the drapery of his couch 
around him and sleep it off without further debate, thus avoiding a 
dig in the ribs from his left bower. At such a momentous crisis in 
his career nothing would break a man up quicker than to have a 
musical bed give him dead away, in the deadest hour of the night, by 
an uncalled for fugue. symphony, or strains from “‘ The Deceased 
March in Saul,” “Awake, My Love, Awake,” and ‘‘ Never Drink 
Behind the Bar.” 

On the whole, for solid comfort, nothing equals a plain bed with- 





The language of music is two-fold. It has an intellectual and a 


out an organinna attachment.— Chicago World. 
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BIRTHDAYS. 


I am content 
To let the added years 
That come to me 
Roll back into the past so far 
That memory 
Can only find along the shore 
Some perfect shells, and nothing more. 


I am content 
That seaweed, bits of wreck, 
And pebbles gray, 
Drift out of sight into the sea; 
For them to stay 
Would be to cherish grief and pain 
I would not, must not feel again. 


I am content 

That none of life 
Can ever be 

Lived o’er with self same throb and thrill; 
No more to me 

Will former song, or book, or toy, 

Fill the new measure of my joy. 


I am content 
To live all of to-day ; 
And when I dream, 
Let fancy revel in the light 
That hope hath seen 
Beyond the present, and afar— 
A steadfast, sweetly beck’ning star. 


I am content— 
For age upon the heart 
Can never creep; 
And when, at last, in stillest night 
I seem to sleep, 
A birthday comes to me in truth ; 
The gift it brings—immortal youth. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S NEW COMIC OPERA, 
‘THE MIKADO.” 


(Pp) A. POND & CO., of New York, have purchased the right for 
) 
. 





publication of Sullivan’s opera, ‘‘Mikado,” in America, and 
will soon issue the same. We herewith give the readers of 
the VISITOR a full description of it. 

Since Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan produced their 
first work in collaboration, ‘‘ Thespis, or the Gods Grown Old,” 
at the Gaiety in 1871, they have been jointly responsible for a 
series of comic operas satirising severally the British jury, the army, 
the navy, the police, the apostles of zstheticism, the House of Lords, 
and the higher education of women. “The Mikado; or the Town 
of Titipu,” first performed last month at the Savoy Theater, in the 
presence of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and a brilliant au- 
dience, ridicules nobody and nothing in particular. Our law of cap- 
ital punishment, the absurdity of plurality of office, and other things 
upon which Mr, Gilbert wields the lash of good-humored ridicule, 
are mere details of the plot. The story is once more founded upon 
a ‘‘ Bab Ballad,” and the scene, after an overture written by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke opens in the courtyard of a Japanese palace, the 
nobles being grouped around ‘‘in attitudes suggested by native 
drawings.’ Before a word is spoken the audience are already in a 
roar of laughter. The scene is irresistibly funny. The palace is a 
sort of willow pattern, and the men, with shaven poll and tuft, with 
yellow faces, and clad in long skirts, and holding fans, are in the 
limp and angular attitudes which Japanese screens, plates, and tea 
trays have made familiar. Then enters Nanki Poo, son of the 
Mikado, but now disguised as a native musician, or, as he describes 
himself, as ‘‘a second trombone.” The song is a clever burlesque 
respectively of the drawing-room, the military, and the nautical 
styles, and as the Japanese, hitching up their imaginary trousers and 
heaving an imaginary capstan, sing ‘‘ Yeo ho, heave ho; hurrah for 
the homeward bound,” the incongruity of the situation is most ludi- 
crous. Pish Tush, a noble, then enters to explain in a rattling song 
the punishment of Ko-Ko, The Mikado had wished to try how— 

“Young men might best be steadied, 
So he decreed, in words succinct, 
That all who flirted, leered, or winked 
(Unless connubially linked), 

Should forthwith be beheaded.” 
Ko-ko, had been condemned for flirting, but had been reprieved and 
appointed Lord High Executioner. He “can't cut off another's 
head until he’s his own off,’’ and the song ends with a ‘ too-looral- 
lay.’ Next enters the Japanese noble, Pooh Bah. He is “ of pro- 








Adamite ancestral descent,” and ‘‘can trace his ancestry back to a 
proto-plasmal primordial atomic globule.’ He is, moreover, a plu- 
ralist of the most advanced type, combining all the offices of State 
and civic life from Premier to Lord Mayor. He laments that he has 
to be paid for his services. ‘I, a salaried minion!~ But I doit! It 
revolts me, but I do it!’ Furthermore, he will take no step without 
‘‘another insult’ in the form of a bribe. Addressing in a bouffe 
song the youthful lover Nanki Poo as ‘you very imperfect ablu- 
tioner,”’ he tells him that the fair Yum Yum is the destined bride of 
the Lord High Executioner, who, clad in maroon Japanese gown, 
embroidered with peacocks, and carrrying a thin pig-sticker sword 
considerably taller than himself, forthwith approaches. He is fol- 
lowed by a procession of Japanese school-girls, and one of the dain- 
tiest and prettiest scenes in the opera commences. The girls wear 
black hair and colored ornaments, curious Japanese robes, tight 
skirts, and bows at the back. They have been trained to turn in 
their toes, to allow their long sleeves to flap about, and to adopt that 
peculiar tripping gait employed by the Japanese ladies. They are 
‘filled to the brim with girlish glee.’’ They charm and rub their 
knees with the palms of their hands and chuckle, then dance about 
in the fullest enjoyment of girlish spirits, but ever and anon rush 
crowding in a little corner, cheek to cheek, for all the world like 
young rabbits in a hutch, An exquisitely pretty three-part song for 
the girls is the preliminary to a general trot off, leaving Yum Yum 
alone. Her song, ‘‘The sun whose rays,” contains some of Mr. 
Gilbert's best lyric writing, and the melody is a beautiful one, despite 
the fact that its leading phrase strongly recalls the lovely song of 
the bird in Wagner's “ Siegfried!’ Young Nanki Poo returns, and 
a deliciously fresh love-scene ensues. The young man explains how 
his father, the Mikado—* the Lucius Junius Brutus of his race "— 
ordered him to marry an elderly lady of the court, or be executed in 
a week. Instead, he has fled, and the two young people lapse into 
the love duet—a singular mixture of the melodious with opera-bouffe. 
As they go off, the Lord High Executioner finds it now absolutely 
necessary that somebody should be executed. He sings a patter 
song in Mr, Gilbert’s most satiric vein of people ‘who'd never be 
missed."’ The nigger serenade, the Nisi Prius nuisance, the judicial 
humorist, the clowns of private life, and ‘‘ apologetic statesmen of a 
compromising kind,” are all in the list; and 
‘The idiot who praises with enthusiastic tone 

All centuries but this, and every country but his own, 

And the lady from the provinces who dresses like a guy, 

And who doesn’t think she waltzes, but would rather like to try. 


And that singular anomaly, the lady novelist— 
I don't think she’d be missed—I'm sure she'd not be missed.” 


The three nobles discuss who shall be the victim, and the debate 
culminates in a sort of ‘catch " for three voices. Ultimately Nanki 
Poo, who is about to commit suicide, agrees to be executed on con- 
dition that he is allowed to marry Yum Yum, and enjoy one month 
of wedded life, and with an elaborate finale the act closes. The 
curtain is raised again on a garden scene, with lake and pagoda in 
the distance. Yum Yum is in bridal costume, and she laments with 
her future husband and her maidens that her married life is to be cut 
short in a month by the executioner’s axe. The quartet in which 
they all force a laugh and end in tears is probably the finest thing 
in the opera. Entitled “ Brightly Dawns Our Wedding Day,” it is 
in form a species of madrigal of the old English pattern, aod one 
of the most charming specimens of simple four-part writing Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan has given us. There is a laugh when the maiden 
gravely announces ‘‘ Married men never flirt,’’ but it is succeeded b 
consternation when it is learned that by the Mikado’s laws the wife 
of acriminal must be buried alive. Yum Yum, still declaring eter- 
nal love, states she ‘‘ don’t want to appear selfish,’’ and promptly 
throws her lover over. The approach of the Mikado is heralded 
by a march and unisonal chorus, in which Sir A. Sullivan has en- 
deavored to imitate the ‘‘ progressions"’ supposed to be typical of 
Eastern music. The Mikado, in a patter song, narrates his system 


of punishment: 
“The advertising quack who wearies 

With tales of countless cures, 

His teeth I’ve enacted 

Shall all be extracted 
By terrified amateurs. 

The billiard sharp who when any one catches, 
His doom’s extremely hard; 

He’s made to dwell in a dungeon cell, 
On a spot that’s always barred ; 

And there he plays extravagant matches, 
In fitless finger stalls, 

On a cloth untrue, with a twisted cue 
And elliptical billiard balls.” 


Nanki Poo is supposed to have been beheaded, and it now turns 
out he is heir to the throne. The punishment is “ something hu- 
morous, but lingering, with either boiling oil or melted lead.” A 
capital five-part glee which follows is the second best number of the 
opera. It is succeeded by a scene of wooing between the execu- 
tioner and the elderly affianced of the heir-apparent. The character 
of the lady is not in the best possible taste. She declares “I’ve a 

















left shoulder blade that's a miracle of loveliness; as for this tooth, it 
almost stands alone.’’ Again, she says, ‘I am an acquired taste— 
only the educated palate can appreciate me,” and, “I think I am suffi- 
ciently decayed." The executioner’s song of the love-sick bird, | 
with ‘‘a rather tough worm in his little insides,’’ settles the business. 
The elderly lady accepts him, and with a galop which sets the feet of 
the audience going, they dance off to be married. Thus the resusci- 
tated Nanki Poo, no longer ‘‘a disembodied spirit,’ is free to wed his | 
Yum Yum, and the opera ends happily. 
> 


COMPOSERS AT WORK, | 


ANECDOTES CONCERNING GOUNOD, MEYERBEER, ROSSINI, AUBER, 
AND WAGNER. 
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OMPOSERS differ as much as authors in their manner of work- | 
ing» M. Gounod is one of those whom composition throws 
into a fever, and who can bear no interruption or domestic 

sounds about them, while they sit at the piano, thumping the key- 

board with one hand, and noting down their score with the other. 

Poor Madame Gounod once drove him wild by coming in to ask him 
for her thimble while he was endeavoring to link two phrases of an 
aria. Meyerbeer used to compose methodically, sitting down to his 
piano as a business man to his desk, and never showing the least ir- 
ritation if called away from a work, which he seemed able to take | 
up and leave off with the utmost ease, Ross'ni composed best lying 
on his back in bed ; and if once em veine he would lie abed all day, 
humming his airs to himself until he had learned them by heart, | 
and scoring down a whole act at a time when he had hummed and | 
rehummed it to his satisfaction. His musical memory was pro- 
digious, but his voice was so untuneful that once an Italian innkeeper, | 
in whose house he hummed for three whole days at a stretch, ran up | 
to beg him that he would desist, for that his ‘‘ noise ’’ could be heard 
through the open window, and disturbed some English tourists din- | 
ing a/ fresco down-stairs. Auber, even up to an advanced age, used | 
to derive musical inspiration from a glass or two of champagne, and | 
Wagner could only compose with the assistance of suits of satin | 
clothes of divers colors, which he would don and put off according | 
to the style of thing at which he was working. For instance, when 
spinning off a pastoral duet he would array himself in primrose 
satin; when he came to a martial chorus, quick he would bolt off to 





his dressing-room to don a pair of scarlet satin pantaloons, with | 


tunic and cap to match. These delightful antics were made known 
to the public through the very distressing circumstance that the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Tannhauser'’ was sued by his milliner for the cost of 
his composing vestments, and was made to pay an extremely long 
bill. Among those whom one may call minor composers, M.. Le- 
cocq is the most happily endowed, for he can forge solos and cho- 
ruses anywhere, and at any time—in trains, in a hot bath, on the top 
of a "bus, in the rain, or in a dentist's drawing-room, while waiting 
to have a tooth drawn. M. Vasseur, composer of ‘La Timbale 
d'Argent,”’ who is an organist by profession, contrives his liveliest 
melodies by allowing his fingers to run wildly over the keys of his 
large organ, and he, too, is a fertile workman. M. Offenbach, on the 
contrary, though he has composed so much, is only prolific during 
the spring-time of the year, and while residing by the sea-side. If 
he composes elsewhere, and at other times of the year, his works are 
worth little, according to his own testimony. 

As composers differ in their modes of working, so do they in their 
manner of conducting rehearsals, once their pieces have been put 
on the stocks. Meyerbeer used to be a regular martinet, who would 
not let a false note pass, and obliged wretched chorists to begin over 
and over again till either breath failed them or they grew perfect. 
Rossini was amiable, but fidgety, a paternal sort of person, who 
chucked prime donne under the chin, and chided them for their faults 
in the most coaxing way, with endearing diminutive appellations, 
which did not prevent him being very keen in seeing that nobody 
grudged him good service. M. Gounod, who is all heart and nerves, 
weeps profusely when things go all right, and lapses dismal and de- 
spondent when there is anything like a hitch. Tears are with him a 
sign of utter contentment; and, when satisfied with M'lle Krauss’ 
performances during the rehearsals of ‘‘ Polyeucte,’’ he used torush 
forward and press her hands with ecstatic fervor, crying all the time 


as if he had got an ear-ache. As M'lle Krauss is rather a jolly lady, 


with a tendency to laugh aloud when she is pleased, the effect of 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


Lonpon, April 6, 1885. 


(a) LTHOUGH musical affairs are not absolutely suspended for 

Easter, yet the musical entertainments given are, during the 
GA holiday season, of that miscellaneous sort which is supposed 
to be popular. Ballads and ditties are heard at the Albert Hall, and 
better music, such as ‘‘ Messiah,’ Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ and Men- 
delssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,"’ is. performed elsewhere. The 
churches, leading off with St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Bach's ‘‘St. 
Matthew” passion music has been given, have, or many of them 
have, devoted themselves to the best specimens of religious music. 
For the rest, Easter is the dividing line between the music of the 
spring and of the summer. The Monday popular, sacred, harmonic 
and other concerts of the winter have ended. Only two more Crys- 


'tal Palace Concerts remain. On the other hand, the Philharmonic 


Concerts have already commenced, and this month will see the be- 
ginnings of the Sarasate, Richter, and other concerts. 
Another place of amusement, the Alexandra Palace, has re- 


| opened, but the musical arrangements are poor, and the place is not 
likely to attract much attention in musical circles. 


The new Albert Palace at Battersea will open next month. New 
music will be performed by a regular orchestra and a choir under 
Mr. Caldicott. 

Music, too, will play a highly important part in the International 
Invention Exhibition, which will be opened on May 4th, at South 
Kensington, by the Prince of Wales. There will be competitions for 
choirs and brass bands. The Strauss band will come from Vienna, 
and a Siamese orchestra from Siam. 

The Carl Rosa opera season opens on Easter Monday, but for the 


| first week only the most familiar operas, such as ‘‘ Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Bo- 


hemian Girl,’ “‘ Carmen,” and “ Faust"’ will be given. The principal 
novelty of the season, Mr. Goring Thomas’ *‘ Vadeschda,”’ will not 
be produced until April 16th. 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson has come to the rescue of Italian opera, and 
proposes to open Covent Garden on June 6th, with Patti as chief 


tartist. No documents have, however, been signed. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

At the second Philharmonic Concert, Herr Gustav Ernst's “‘ Dra- 
matic ’’ Overture, for which a prize of £20 was awarded by Messrs. 
Cummings, Mount, and Stephens, was subjected to the test of a 
public performance. The “ Dramatic,” as the most prize-worthy of 
eighty-eight overtures, must have been the best of a somewhat indif- 
ferent lot. The principal subject, or something remarkably like it, 
has already done duty in “ Tristan and Isolde.’ Then, although the 
overture has no ‘“‘ program,’ it seeks to depict a dramatic contest 
which even a Beethoven might have shirked. According to Herr 
Ernst, the first subject represents “the stern forces of primitive na- 
ture,” as opposed to the second subject, symbolical of “ the gentle 
influence of love in the most comprehensive acceptance of that 
word.’ As Herr Ernst is yet but a youth, he contrives, of course, 
that ‘‘ the gentle influence of love’ shall overcome the first subject. 
What the ‘‘stern force of primitive nature’’ may imply is not quite 
certain. The composer (whose Latinity is doubtful) tells us that, 
“instead of being silencec, the stern motive allows itself to be sub- 
dued by its gentle (love) companion, ‘Emollit mores nec sivit (sic) 
|esse feros!’’’ The quotation, as every schoolboy knows, is from 
Ovid, and being completed by the line “‘ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter 
| artes," which precedes it in the original, it implies that refinement 
and polish are granted only to those who are past masters of the 
| liberal arts, Of the rest of the program little need be written. Sir 
| Arthur Sullivan now, it is understood, conducts only the public re- 
| hearsal, leaving the rest to Mr. George Mount. Mr. Oscar Beringer, 
|in the absence of Mme. Schumann, undertook the Schumann con- 
|certo. TheSymphony was the ever welcome B flat of. Beethoven, of 
| which a commendably even performance was given. 
The third Philharmonic Concert was the best hitherto of the 
|season. Under Sir Arthur Sullivan an excellent rendering was given 
of Schumann's great Symphony in C. Herr Joachim played 
|Brahm’s Violin Concerto, dryasdust music which not even the 
| greatest of all violinists is ever likely to make popular. An attempt 
by seven young ladies and gentlemen to sing “ Sola, sola,"’ from “ II 
| Don Giovanni,’ was marred by the painful intonation of the Donna 


these scenes was often somewhat droll. M. Gounod, however, was | = B ir eee ved with et 
singularly fortunate in having found in M'lle Krauss a soprano of | Anna, ae ore pee ~— a oo applause for a 
fs : z z ee ae lever performance of a feeble ‘‘ Tarantella’ by himself; and Mac- 
for half th subles of great composers have come | © ; - a 7 = Be Me 
the leneenang cart, ape . P ecome | farren’s “ Chevy Chace "’ Overture played the audience out. 


from prime donne who made exorbitant conditions before consent- 
ing to sing, insisted upon having the scores altered to suit their 
whims, sulked when their behests were not attended to, and finally 


contrived to fall ill on the day fixed for their first performance. 
— Chicago Music and Drama, Vrreinia RICCI. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
On March 14th the introduction and closing scene from “‘ Tristan" 
were given, the vocal part by Miss Anna Williams. Herr Hausmann 
played the slow movement from a violoncello concerto by Davidoff, 
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probably the one introduced by the composer at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1862, and the orchestra performed Mr. Mann's version 
of an early overture for wind by Mendelssohn, and the B flat sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

Mr. Manns gave on March 21st another program illustrative of the 
growth of instrumental music. It opened with the “ Sonata pian e 
forte, alla quarto Bassa," in G minor, by G. Gabrieli, who became 
organist of St. Mark's, Venice, in 1585. The sonata is peculiarly 
scored for cornetto and three trombones in one orchestra, and viola, 
violoncello, and three trombones in the other. It is, according to 
Mr. Barry, in fact a motet for two choirs played by wind and stringed 
instruments. Thence the program passed to Purcell with a song, 
‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” written to Shadwell’s comedy, ‘ The 
Libertine,” in 1676, and now sung by Mrs. Hutchinson. The fa- 
miliar rigadoon from Rameau’s ‘‘ Dardanus’’ was followed by 
Bach's Orchestral Suite in D, by two songs from Handel's “ St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,” two movements from Haydn's symphony, “Le Midi,” 
and the bass songs from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute.” Beethoven was 
represented by the last two movements from the Eighth Symphony. 
Then by a still longer step the program arrived at two extracts from 
“Die Walkure,”’ that is to say, the beautiful song of Wotan (sung 
by Mr. Watkin Mills) and the ‘ Feuerzauber,"’ and, lastly, the 
‘“ Walkurenreit.”’ 

On March 28th the Choral Symphony and a selection from “ Fi- 
delio"’ were included in a Beethoven program. 

On April 4th a familiar program included Berlioz’s symphony, 
‘fHarold in Italy,” and Weber's concert stiick, played by a new- 
comer, Miss Jessie Morrison, a pianiste of some promise. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TUNE ‘MT. VERNON.” 


nA HE hymn and tune “ Mount Vernon” are found in nearly all 
e collections of church music. It was composed by the late Dr. 

Lowell Mason, on the occasion of the death of a young lady, 
a member of the Mount Vernon Music School, Boston. Rev. J. 5S. 
C. Abbott gives the following account of the origin of the hymn and 
tune: 

An incident strikingly characteristic of Mr. Mason's mode of in- 
struction is connected in my memory with the origin of the tune 
‘*Mount Vernon,” long well known in the musical world of young 
people. The tune was composed in memory of one of the pupils in 
the school, Miss Martha Jane Crockett, a daughter of Geo, W. 
Crockett, a well known and highly respected merchant in those days. 
Martha Jane was equally remarkable for her personal attractions, 
the superiority of her intellect, her advanced position in her studies, 
her modest, retiring, and amiable disposition, and her winning man- 
ners. She was, indeed, a universal favorite in the institution, both 
among teachers and pupils. 

The death of ‘‘ Martha Jane,” as she was always called, produced, 
of course, a deep impression ; and on the first day of the re-assem- 
bling of the school after the funeral, a shade of seriousness and 
solemnity pervaded the room through all the exercises of the morning. 

When the hour appointed for the music arrived, and the pupils 
arranged their desks and prepared themselves for the lesson, the 
impression was deepened; for the missing one had been, perhaps, 
. peculiarly distinguished for her proficiency in music, and for the in- 
terest which she had taken in the lessons, 

At the appointed moment, Mr. Mason entered and walked to his 
usual position at the blackboard. He immediately commenced the 
lesson, writing upon the board, as was his custom, a series of simple 
exercises for the pupils to sing, but all new, and of a plaintive char- 
acter. He made few remarks, and gave little oral instruction, but 
wrote in succession upon the board strains harmonizing in the ex- 
pression of sadness and solemnity which characterized them, with 
the feelings appropriate to the occasion. 

In what he said he made no allusion to the occasion itself, or to 
the loss which all present felt they had sustained. He went on in 
this way until the close of the hour began to draw near. Then he 
combined the passages, which had been sung separately as exercises, 
or strains in harmony with them, and formed the tune ‘“‘ Mount Ver- 
non,”’ as it is now printed in the books, and the pupils sang it by note. 

After repeating it two or three times, till the air became in a meas- 
ure familiar to all, he wrote beneath it the words by which it is now 
usually accompanied, beginning: 

“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle asthe summer breeze.” 

After the class had sung the four stanzas, Mr. Mason closed the 
lesson in his usual manner and left the room. It would be difficult 
for one not present at the time to conceive of the deep but quiet 
solemnity of the effect produced by this delicate and gentle mode of 
dealing with the feelings and emotions of young hearts on such an 
occasion. 











SPRING. 


Sing, children, sing! 

And the lily censers swing ; 

Sing that life and joy are waking and that death no more is king, 
Sing the happy, happy tumult of the slowly brightening spring : 
Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing ! 

Winter wild has taken wing. 

Fill the air with the sweet tidings till the frosty echoes ring ! 
Along the eaves the icicles no longer glittering cling : 

And the crocus in the garden lifts its bright face to the sun, 
And in the meadows softly the brooks begin to run; 

And the golden catkins swing 

In the warm air of the spring; 

Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing! 

The lilies white you bring 

In the joyous Easter morning for hope are blossoming ; 

And as the earth her shroud of snow from off her breast doth fling, 
So may we cast our fetters off in God’s eternal spring, 

So may we find release at last from sorrow and from pain, 

So may we find our childhood’s calm, delicious dawn again. 

Sweet are your eyes, O little ones, that look with smiling grace, 
Without a shade of doubt or fear into the future’s face! 

Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful voices tell 

That death is life, and God is good, and all things shall be well; 
That bitter days shall cease 

In warmth and light and peace, 
That winter yields to spring,— 
Sing, little children, sing! —Celia Thaxter. 


MISCELLANEOUS LONDON NOTES. 


R, J. W. DAVISON, for many years musical critic of the 
Times, and one of the ablest members of his profession, died 
on the 24th ult., at Margate. Mr. Davison was born October 

5th, 1813, and after writing articles in the Musical Examiner and the 

£ra which attracted much attention, he became critic of the 7imes. 

This post he retained upwards of a quarter of a century, Mr. Da- 

vison also for many years acted as musical critic of the Saturday 

Review, Pali Mall Gazette, and the Graphic, and he was editor of 

the Musical World. No musical critic was more gifted, and none 

was more highly respected. Mr. Davison was buried at Brompton, 
on the 28th ult., in the presence of his two sons, Henry and Charles, 
his brother, Mr. W. Duncan Davison, his widow, Madame Arabella 

Goddard, and about fifty old friends, including most of the leading 

musical critics, Sir G. H. MacFarren, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Herr 

Joachim, and Mr. Weist Hill. 

H.R. H., the Duke of Edinburgh, will play a violin solo at the 
Mansion House, on April 15th. He will be associated with Lady 
Agneta Montagu, Lady Benedict, Lord Wilbraham Compton, the 
Hons. Spencer Lyttelton, and A. Yorke, and other amateurs. 

The deaths are announced of Thaddeus Wells, concert soprano, 
and of Mr. Wilbye Cooper, a concert tenor. 

Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has, we understand, decided to quit Florence, 
and to reside in England. 

The preparations have already begun for the Leeds Triennial Fes- 
tival, which Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct next year. M. Rubin- 
stein has undertaken to write an important work, and it is hoped 
that something of importance from Sir Arthur’s own pen may be 
heard. 

The choral rehearsals for the Handel Festival will be held under 
Mr. Mann's direction, at Exeter Hall, May 22d, 29th, June 5th and 
12th. 

The Court of Common Council, at their last meeting, passed the 
report by which a grant of £20,000 was made to build a new civic 
School of Music on the Thames Embankment, close to the new City 
of London School. There was no serious opposition, and by un- 
animously granting the funds the Corporation have once more shown 
how ready they are to assist in an adequate scheme of education. 
The new building will have thirty-eight class rooms, organ room, 
practice room, and library, besides offices for Mr. Weist Hill (the 
principal) and the secretary, and it is expected the new building will 
accommodate about 4,000 students. 

The Bristol Triennial Festival will be held October 2oth-24th. 

For the “Selection Day" at the Handel Festival, has been chosen, 
inter alia, a double concerto, written in grandiose style. This work 





has only recently been discovered among the Handel MSS. in the 
Royal Library, at Buckingham Palace. 
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A RECTOR OUTWITTED. 


New York Correspondence Boston Journal 


>» 
COM HOIRS are not only very costly, but are skittish things to han- 
3.4 dle. There is usually a row in the choir end about four times | 
Ge* a year, and each lasts about as long as the seasons. Loretz is | 
the great organist and composer of this region. He is a wiry, nervous, 
and sensitive creature, and is as full of music as some people are of 
electricity. You can’t touch him without sparks flying off in all direc- | 
tions. He has had the lead of the music for some time at St. Ann's. 
His music has been very celebrated, and on festive occasions it 
would have required a good sized park to hold all the people who 
wanted to get in. The rector has been rather jealous, from time to 
time, of the drawing qualities of the organ end of the church. To 
carry out his purposes, Mr. Loretz wanted to introduce into the 
hurch the “ harp, flute, sackbut, violin,” and other instruments used 
yn the Plain of Dura, The rector, who is rather pompous and opin- 
ionated, entered a decided protest against the introduction of these 
vain and worldly instruments of music. After the services were 
opened came the grand musical performance. First came a beauti 

ful flute solo. The indignant rector then heard the distant twang of 
the forbidden harp. The shrieking violin rode on the top wave and 
could not be drowned even by the deep notes of the pedal bars. Word 
was instantly sent to the defiant organist to turn out the prohibited 
instruments at once. The answer was sent back, ‘‘ There is nothing 
here to turn out but the organ. There is no harp, no flute, or violns 
in the building.” And the music held on its way. The rector wia 
not only indignant that his wishes were not complied with, but felt | 
that the organist was lying about the matter. Couldn't he hear with 
his own ears? The vestry was sent up to investigate the matter, and | 
it was found that the organist was improvising on the organ itself, 
and doing it so naturally that any man would have been willing to 
have taken his oath that the prohibited instruments were doing their | 
work. The feelings of the rector, when he learned the situation, 
could not be expressed. 
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AFRICAN MELODIES. 


> . . . 

“J N addition to the selection of African Hymns given in the April | 

‘f\ Vistror, which should have been credited to the Chicago /nZer- | 

*Y Ocean, we present a few more specimens from the same source. | 
| 


There is something to my mind restful in the hymn sometimes 
sung here (Atlanta, Ga.) which begins: 


If I had wings like Noah’s dove, 
Noah’s dove, Noah’s dove, 

If I had wings like Noah’s dove, 
I'd fly away to my Jesus’ arms. 


The words of the following piece are almost as striking as those | 
of the familiar song, ‘“‘inchin’ along like a po'r inchworm, inchin’ 
along to Jesus.” 

Satan’s mad an’ I am glad, 
Death’s a goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’s on me; 
He missed de soul he thought he had, 
Death’s goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’ on me. 


Chorus. 


Chillen, O Lord, O my Lord, chillen, O Lord, 
Death’s goin to lay his cold, icy han’s on me. 


Ef you want to see de devil run, 
Death's goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’s on me; 
Jess shoot him wid de gospel gun, 
Death’s goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’s on me, 


Ole Satan shot one ball at me, 
Death’s a goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’s on me; 
He missed my soul and got my sins, 
Death’s a goin’ to lay his cold, icy han’s on me. 


Frequently the words of two or three hymns will be wedded to- 


gether to fit one new tune. 
let sung to two or three different tunes: 


Ole Satan is a liar an’ a conjur’, too; 
Ef yo’ don’ take care he’ll conjur you. 


It is a common figure in these hymns to speak of the moon as 
“bleeding.” The first stanza of the piece, “ Sinner, where will you 
stan’ ?”’ elaborates this forceful figure : 


| to have been selected for other reasons than exceptional ability. 
| is a fact patent to all capable of judging, that the solo work of sym- 


| are generally voted true by constant observers. 
| and social influence are the three keys which infallibly unlock the 


Thus, I have heard the following coup- | 





The stars and the elements are falling, 
An’ the moon drips away into blood; 
An’ the rocks begin to melt, 

An’ the seas begin to roar. 


The melody of the following hymn is very complicated, the differ 


ent parts being sung simultaneously to different words 


My God is a rock in a wearied lan 
Wearied lan’ 

Shelter in a mighty storm, 

Hell’s a-howlin, trees are bowin’, 
Lightning’s flashin’, thunder’s rollin’ 
On my head say, starry crown say, 
My God’s a rock. 

Roun’ my wais’ say, golden ban’ say 
In my han’s say, palms of victory ; 
On my feet say, golden slippers say, 
My God’s a rock, etc. 


Search the heavens, search the mountains, 
Search the hillsides, rocks a’ meltin’, 

Hills a’ cavin’, moon’s a-bleedin’, 

Stars a’ fallin’, damned a-howlin’, 

My God’s a rock, etc. 

Go ’way yo’ long-tongued liar, 

I don’ wan’ you in our band, 

I don’ wan’ nothing but de pure in heart, 
Washed in de blood ob de Lamb. 


I close with one more of the interesting scores that I have had the 


University boys and girls sing for me while I copied the words 


When King Jesus converted my soul, 

He placed in my heart a little white stone, 
On de stone was newly written, 

None cou d read but dose dat received it, 
I received it, I could read it, 

Jes’ let me ‘ell what dat stone did say 
‘*Been r deemed, born of God, 

Washed in de blood of de Lamb,”’ 


Run mou’ner, run, fo’ I’m goin’ home. [Repeat.} 

God A’mighty converted my soul, 

He made a me laugh, he madea me cry, 

He made a me think my time was nigh. 

**Run mou'ner run.” 

I went down to Jo’dans sho’, 

To spy de ship about to go. 

I beckon’ my han’, an’ she comes to sho’ 

I paid my fare an’ got on board. [Chorus.] 
ICHABOD 


Atlanta, Ga. 
a — I 


Many of the soloists who appear at our higher-class concerts seem 
It 


phony concerts is generally much below the orchestral work ; and 
herein lies a secret, a tale, or whatever else it may be called. Why 
Miss So-and-So, whom nobody knows, or who is at most a,respectable 
amateur, should be accorded an appearance in preference to Madame 


|So-and-So, a generally gifted and recognized artist, is where the 


mystery ‘“‘comesin.’’ But that this is very frequently the case is as 
broad as daylight. The fact is evident; and reasons are sought, 
many presenting themselves of a by no means flattering kind, which 
Money, favoritism, 


barred gates for singers, players, and composers. True merit, aye, 
even genius! stands no show. Whether this state of affairs will ever 
be broken down is very doubtful. Fashion dictates in all things, ex 
cept for what has become generally accepted on account of age 
Aspirants to fame are certain of so much toil—of reputation not 
much. 
<< — aa 

Organizations for the purpose of securing high artistic achieve 
ments are to be commended. What cannot be well accomplished 
single-handed is possible by concerted action. In all organizations a 
necessary virtue in the members is a willingness to occupy subordi 
nate positions—in fact, to play second fiddle. No organization can 
wield any large influence that aims to glorify a single man, or even 
| powerful clique. Organizations that do not have a general influence 
are only narrow social clubs, from which great movements never 
take their rise. Even a trade organization must be far-reaching in 
| its scope, otherwise it will sooner or Jater annul what it would thrust 
| upon the world at large. In private life, restriction is as admirable 
|as it is condemnable in public enterprises. Lofty aims are well 
| enough, but if not carried out broadly burlesque themselves. 
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THE MusICAL VIsItoR ts pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bes” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Visiror, to hold good for a limited time only. 

To each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 fer 
volume. Address the publishers, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 





As our moving has been delayed, we shall 
postpon2 the promised description of our new 
building until next month. At the present 
writing we are em transit, Another week will 
probably find us fully settled in our new 


quarters, 


We elsewhere in this VISITOR present our 
readers with a full description of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s new opera, ‘*The Mikado, or the 
Town of Titipi.” The name is still alliterative, 
but the magical P of previous works has been 


forsaken. 


BisHop McQualp, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued an order that hereafter in his diocese 
none but Roman Catholics and actual commu- 
nicants shall sing in the choirs. Sam says 
a parallel order in the. Protestant churches 


would leave most of them without singers. 


SAID an absent-minded editor in a note to 
his beloved: ‘* Dearest, I have carefully an- 
alyzed the feeling I entertain for you, and the 
result is substantially as follows: I adore 
you; will you be mine? Answer.” Then, after 
a moment’s thought, he added in a dreamy 
way: “ Write only on one side of the paper. 
Write plainly, and give real name, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
Such is the force of habit ! 


good faith.” 








SoME time ago mention was made in the 
VisiToR of the wonderful musical talent of Miss 
Birdie Blye, an Iowa girl. She has since been 
Her debut was unusually 
of her 


abroad for study. 


successful. An account European 


| achievements has been received, and will ap- 


pear in a future issue. 


PERSISTENCE in overcoming difficulties is a 
desideratum, Without it a musician can not 
attain to any degree of success in his profes- 
sion. All young pupils should remember that 
the great masters of the art, with but very few 
exceptions, did not rely so much upon their 
superior talent for advancement and fame, as 
upon hard work and plenty of it. 


A CURIOUS experiment was recently per- 
formed at the Ohio Medical College, in the 
presence of some of the faculty, and many of 
Mr. John Howard executed our 
upon a dead 


the students. 
national air, “ Yankee Doodle,’ 
larynx without removing it from the throat, 
an experiment probably never made before. 
This is something like making a man sing 


’ 


after he is dead. 


THis is the way the New York Courier puts 
it: 

The withdrawal from the Cincinnati Musical 
Club of a few members whose names were 
unknown to the people of Cincinnati a year 
and a half ago can have no_other effect than 
that of depriving those who have gone out of 
the advantages of the club. The usefulness 
of that excellent institution will not be im- 
paired by the action of a few comparative 
strangers, 


FRANZ Abt, the world-renowned song wri- 
ter, recently deceased, was the son of a cler- 
gyman, and was destined by his father to 
follow the same profession, but his love of 
music was so strong that after the death of his 
father he gave up the study of Theology for 
that of Music. He visited America at the 
time of the great Peace Jubilee at Boston, and 
conducted the performance of his well-known 
song, ‘* When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 
He was a prolific writer, his melodies were 
graceful and pleasing, though not always orig- 


inal. 





his ‘* Morituri 


tanus,”’ holds out great encouragement to the 


LONGFELLOW, in Salu- 


elderly portion of mankind who have not as 


yet ‘‘made their mark,” Hear him, but we 


would advise the young to *‘ put in their best 
licks” now, all the same. 


“Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years. 
And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 
Had but begun his Characters of Men, 
Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are, indeed, exceptions, but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic region of our lives 
Where little else than life itself survives. 

ft ah ak a t 
For age is opportunity, no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 
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WE would say to many inquirers that the 
new features that were so acceptable in ‘* Pure 
Delight” are continued in ‘* WonDROUS 
Love,”’ but modified, and in some instances 
much improved by that best of teachers, ex- 
perience. 

The music of ‘* Wonprous Love”’ endeav- 
ors to avoid unreasonable difficulty on the one 
hand, and puerility on the other. Let the few 
who are in higher grades musically, and who 
for themselves would enjoy more difficult 
music, keep in mind that that music is best for 
their school which is best adapted to the ma- 
jority. 





HERE is something about pianos worth re- 
membering : 

Mozart’s pianoforte had five octaves, F to 
F, and Clementi’s had no more till about 1793, 
when five and a half octaves were gained by 
going up to the next C, In 1796 appeared the 
first piano with six octaves, from C to C; and 
this compass was that of the grand pianoforte 
given by Messrs. Broadwood, the great Lon- 
don house, to Beethoven in 1817, the one he 
used to play for the rest of his life. The gen- 
eral introduction of a six-octave compass, 
whether from C to C or F to F, was not until 
1811, when the six and a half octave compass 
also came in. The gradual extension to seven 
octaves by G, and then A, upward, and to the 
lowest A, downward, was not everywhere 
completed until 1851. 





Big Heads. 


He is a poor stick of humanity who finds it 
necessary to bolster himself up by a wholesale 
depreciation of the rest of mankind. The 
great I, in which the egotist delights, is apt to 
be indulged in so much that all words 
(except denunciatory ones) which have refer- 
ence to other persons, become strangers to his 
vocabulary. 

Musicians, as a class, are not exempt from 
this fatal disease. We do not know that they 
are any worse than others in this respect, but 
they are quite as bad, and it will be worth 
while to look at the state of things for a mo- 
ment or so, and see if it can not be bettered. 

The quarrelsome disposition of choir singers 
has passed into a proverb. Rival bands of 
instrumentalists are always in ‘‘ hot water.” 
Choral societies spend more time in denuncia- 
tion of each other’s work than in actual mu- 
sical drill, Conductors are always at logger- 
heads, operatic singers constantly go armed 
for deadly combat, and even the composer, 
who is supposed to possess the divine afflatus, 
is apt to look with disfavor upon any work 
but his own. 

Now, all this comes from being afflicted with 
that terrible disease, popularly denominated 
“big head.” Music itself is certainly not re- 
sponsible for all this discord and disorder, 
Indeed, if it were not for music acting as a 
saving power (as far as anything can save such 
afflicted ones), there would be nothing left of 
them but their heads, and these would be 
fearfully and wonderfully developed. 

It is unjust to charge the failings of musical 
people to music itself. These failings are not 








ie 
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peculiar to the profession. The whole race is 
liable, and all professions are just as cranky. 

It is an individual affair, It is a disposition 
to think of one’s self more highly than one 
ought to think. This disposition is always 
indulged in at the expense of the neighbor. 
It is the Pharisaical “holier than thou” 
feeling that despises the other worshipers in 
the temple. It is the dog-in-the-manger policy 
that is not willing to allow others what, from 
self-surfeit, he can not appropriate to himself. 

It is a shortsighted, selfish condition, 
which, like a boomerang, is apt to do more 
mischief to the one that indulges in it than to 
the one at which the shaft is aimed, It isa 
gaseous state of the brain which makes one so 
giddy with his own successes that he is in- 
clined to imagine himself a little tin god on 
wheels, 

It isn’t music at all. Such people would be 
much worse without music than they are with it. 
But this condition is very harmful. It shuts up 
the nobler avenues of the soul. It causes the af- 
flicted one to withdraw snail-like within him- 
self. His little self grows smaller and smaller 
every day, until at last there comes a little 
puff of wind that blows him off into nowhere, 

“ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

It is but right just here to call attention to 
one of America’s most distinguished musical 
educators and composers who, all through a 
long and useful life, has exercised a fatherly 
care and interest toward young musicians, No 
one has ever applied to him for advice without 
being greatly helped, and kindly directed and 
encouraged, Probably no one man has dis- 
covered, brought out, and developed so much 
musical talent as he. His own marvelous suc- 
cesses seem to have only made him the more 
desirous to help others. Such an example is 
most worthy of imitation. 

No Uriah Heep servility is needed to over- 
come the ‘‘big head.” Decency, common 
sense, a just regard for the rights of others, 
will do it. Just remember, friend, that the 
wise Creator has placed millions of people 
upon this little globe, and that you are only 
one of them, just one of them, an atom, a 
fraction, and possibly a vulgar fraction at that, 
and remember also that it is hardly possible 
that the Lerd would shut up in your one cra- 
nium all the wisdom he desires to bestow upon 
the world, as you are to be here for such a 
little while. Be fair to others. Nothing good 
or great that you do is from yourself any way. 
You are but an instrument of a higher power. 

Let us, then, fellow big heads, get ria of the 
ungainly swelling. Having a just apprecia- 
tion of our own ability, let us with becoming 
modesty and fairness acknowledge that there 
is some ground for respect and appreciation of 
the work and abilities of others. Selah! 





Normals. 


The Summer Music School has its adherents 
and opponents, Much has been written for 
and against the institution, and a great deal 


has not had the slightest effect upon the ques- | 
tion at issue in the way of determining the | 
true value of this peculiarly American institu- 
tion, Claims have been made for it by parti- 
sans which are not possible of fulfillment, 
charges have been made against it by oppo- 
nents, which are obviously the result of the 
densest ignorance and prejudice. 
The original Normal Musical Institute 
founded in New York city many years ago, 
and afterward transferred to the beautiful vil- 
lage of North Reading, Mass. (where was situ- 
ated the world-renowned ‘‘ Willow Farm,” 
from whence came ‘The Shining Shore,” 
‘* Hazel Dell,” ‘* Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” 
etc.), held its sessions for three consecutive 
months each year. It was presided over by 
such men as Dr. Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, 
Dr. Geo. F. Root, Geo. James Webb, August | 
Kriessman, etc. The best teachers that could | 
be had were secured for it. Its object was to 
benefit teachers, to discuss the ways and 
means for perfecting the teachers’ work, to in- 
troduce better and more philosophical meth- 
ods of teaching, and to advance the interests 
of those wishing to become teachers, 

It did not propose to take a raw recruit at 


the beginning of the session, and turn him 
out a finished Professor of the Art of Teaching 
in three months. It did pretend to improve 
him, if there was a chance for it, and to give 
him ideas and plans for him to develop and 
work upon after leaving the school. 
The great idea and work of all schools is, or 
should be, not the cramming of the mind | 
with doubtful facts and useless information, 
but the establishment of right processes of | 
thought. Ideas are given which the pupil is 
supposed to work up to advantage in the busy | 
fields of the world’s work after his school days 
are over. No school worthy of the name will 
j 

| 


claim to sow the seed and reap the harvest at 
the same time. It is the business of the true 
teachers to plant; the reaping is the scholar’s | 
own concern later on. 

If there are any Normals conducted on a 


are fit subjects for the caustic pen of criticism. 
More especially so, as the usual term of the 
summer school is now from four to six weeks, 
instead of three months, as formerly. Much, 


real usefulness and value. Work can be laid 
out, plans and methods suggested, pupils 
be correctly started on their musical journey, 
and a helpful and pleasant interchange of 
thought and ideas can be made. It has been 


give a complete and thorough musical educa- 
tion in the six weeks’ term. We know of none 
such, and with all due respect for the veracity 
of those who have made this assertion, we 
do not believe it. 

Our own opinion of Normals is that they 
are good, helpful, valuable institutions, afford- 
ing a pleasing change for the teacher who for 
a little while becomes a pupil. It gives him 
new incentives for future work. New plans 
and improved methods are placed before him 





of time wasted in a war of words that so far 





for acceptance or rejection. The meeting with 


| cessful concert tour. 


plan different, or rather opposite to this, they | 


however, can be done in this short time of | 


asserted that some of the ‘‘ Normals”’ claim to | 






other teacher-pupils is especially valuable, and 
when, as in one or two notable Normals, the 


| faculty is composed of the best talent the 
country affords, that person must be a dullard 
indeed who can not get many times his 


money’s worth in valuable hints and sugge 
tions, if nothing more. 

The Normals are intended for teachers, but 
many who are not teachers gladly take 
advantage of them to spend a pleasant 


month in a musical element, and profess them- 


| selves amply repaid for their expenditure of 


time and money. 

There are individuals who are never satis- 
fied, and would not be if they possessed the 
earth. There are critics who condemn with- 
out knowledge, and who judge without com- 
mon sense. The Normals are obviously not 


for such. 





City Wotes. 
Miss Emma Heckle is engaged to sing at the 


| Saengerfest in St. Paul, Minn., June 5th and 6th. 


Mr. John Howard has an offer to go to Paris 
to teach his method of voice culture. It is 
already favorably known in that city. 


Miss Rollwagen’s concert did not attract the 
audience it deserved, because of insufficient 
notice and other bad management. 

Prof. Waldemar Malmene has removed from 
Oxford to Cincinnati, and will divide his pro- 
fessional work between the two places. 

Mr. David Davis is home again from a suc- 
He was accompanied 
and assisted by Mr. J. H. Parry, of Levansea, 
Wales. 


The May Festival Association are making 
extensive preparations for the series of con- 
certs to be given this month, as noticed else- 
where. 


Mr. H. J. Appleton has resigned his posi- 


} 


| tion as basso in the choir of the Church of the 


Advent, on Walnut Hills, to take charge of the 
music at the Union Methodist Church, Coving- 


| ton, Ky. 


Now is the era of pupils’ recitals and exam- 
inations, While as a rule they are not of great 
musical value, yet they serve a worthy pur- 
pose, and, if properly conducted, eventually 
lead to something better. 


| Prof, Root’s Cantata, ‘* David, the Shepherd 

Boy,”’ is being prepared for rendition by the 
| Choir and Sunday-School of the First Baptist 
Church, Covington, Ky., under the direction 
of Mr. Caleb T. Morris. It will be given early 
in June. 

The testimonial to Michael Brand was a fit- 
approval of 





ting manifestation of the public 

| this favorite musician and conductor. The 
program was most excellent, and the whole 
entertainment thoroughly enjoyable and mu- 
sicianly. 


Mr. Benzing and Miss Rollwagen have re- 
turned to Boston. Both singers are members 
of the Park Street Choir. Formerly on ac- 
count of the peculiar doctrines taught, the 
corner on which this church is situated was 
known as “ Hell-fire Corner.” 


Mr. D. B. Towner, well known to our read- 
ers, has made a five years’ contract with Mr. 
Moody. Mr. Towner gave great satisfaction 
to Mr. Moody during the sessions of the late 
Christian Convention held in this city, and 
| this engagement is the result. 
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Mr. Fenton Lawson and his choir gave one 
of the best Easter services we have ever heard. 
He never played better and the singers were 
en rapport to such a degree that the result was 
almost perfection of execution. We hope that 
Miss Moore’s present success will not lead her 
to relax an iota of her practice and study. 
She improves with every hearing. 


We are sorry to record the death of Mr. H, 
J. Brusselbach, which occurred recently. Mr. 
B. was a most excellent musician, a teacher of 
music in the city schools,and leader of the St.Ce- 
cilia Society, on Walnut Hills, As a teacher 
he was conscientious and thorough, and did 
much to advance the interests of music in this 
city. 

The Lorelei Club, Mr, Bush Foley, Director, 
of Covington, will give a concert in the Odeon 
May 1, for the benefit of the Free Kindergar- 
ten of Covington. The program is a choice 
one, embracing selections from Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein, Damon, etc. The soloists 
will be Mrs, Jessie B. Caldwell, Miss Anna 
Dickmann, and Miss Carrie Duke. 


The ‘*New Church Society” have formed a 
plan for a musical organization in connection 
with the Church that would be well for all 
churches to adopt. It is proposed to secure 
the services of Arthur Mees, the May Festival 
Chorus Master, and meet weekly for practice. 
Prof. Mees would take up the best choral 
music that has been composed, and instruct 
the society not only in choral singing, but in 
the theory of music and its development, in 
such a way as to make it interesting and bene- 
ficial to all. He would give special attention 
to developing and moulding untrained voices, 
and all that would be required of members 
would be ability to read music with compara- 
tive ease, and to have voices fair in quality. 

The opportunity thus afforded would bea 
rare one, for to gain as much musical educa- 
tion as the plan affords would be expensive. 
What the New Church Society proposes to do 
is to meet all the expense, including the em- 
ployment of Mr. Mees, music, etc,, and to 
make but one requirement in return. It is de- 
sired to have choral music in the Sunday wor- 
ship, and the members would be expected to 
furnish this. The necessary practice for this 
would occupy only a portion of the time on 
Saturday evenings, so that ample opportunity 
would be furnished for studying other music, 
and giving two or three concerts a year, if the 
Choral Society should desire to do so. The 
conditions of membership would embrace 
faithful and prompt attendance at the rehear- 
sals, and church services on Sunday, and it is 
probable that the meetings would be found too 
interesting to remain away from. 





Concerts, Conventions, &e. 


“ David, the Shepherd Boy,” under the di- 
rection of 4. A. Carson, with Miss Mina Tally, 
Accompanist, was given April 3d, at Medora, 
Ill. 


We have a card from A, N. Johnson to the 
effect that he will hold a four week’s Normal 
in the Central Conservatory of Music, Colum- 
bus, Indiana, beginning May 27. 


Mr. Hintz, Professor of Music in Augusta 
Female Seminary, Staunton, Va., directed a 
‘‘Grand Soiree’? April 11th, at which a most 
excellent program was performed, 


A Musical Convention, closing April 10, 
was held at Manchester, Iowa. conducted by 
H. S. Perkins, with Miss Carrie B. Congar as 
The program of the closing concert 
Mr. Perkins 


pianist. 
was miscellaneous in character. 


also conducted a similar convention at Blair, 
Nebraska, closing with a concert April 3. 


Signor P. La Villa proposes to hold a sum- 
mer term (beginning June 16) in Detroit, 
Mich, For particulars, those interested are 
invited to address the Signor at 135 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


We have received a large number of pro- 
grams of music performed on Easter Sunday, 
which at this distance from that day we feel 
obliged to omit. We should be pleased to 
have programs sent us before the performance, 
as far as possible. 


Mr. F. C. Mayer, Jr., a successful music 
teacher at Hamilton, O., directed a grand con- 
cert at the Music Hall, Aprilg9. He was as- 
sisted by the City Orchestra, the Choral Un- 
ion and several soloists of local celebrity, 
prominent among whom was Mr. F, C, Mayer, 
Sr. 


The Ringhamton(N. Y.) Choral Union gave 
a concert recently, under the direction of Mr, 
Henry Harding, at which selections from 
Dudley Buck’s ‘* Don Munio,” “Zion Awake,” 
by Costa, and other miscellaneous selections 
of a high order, were given. The local press 
speak very highly of the performance. 


The excitement in Chicago during the Opera 
Festival has been very great, and the project 
was musically and financially a great success. 
Mr. S. G, Pratt, director of the local chorus, 
deserves much credit for the manner in which 
he performed the arduous duties of his office. 
He was, we understand, the originator of the 
festival. 

The Indiana State Sengerfest is to be held 
in Fort Wayne, June 23, 24, and 25. The so- 
loists engaged are Miss Fanny Kellogg, Mr. 
Chas. Weffer, Mr. D. M. Babcock, and Mr. 
W. H, Sherwood. Mr, Otto A. Schmidt has 
been engaged as conductor, There will bea 
chorus of about four hundred singers and an 
orchestra of about forty musicians, 


The Ft. Wayne Opera Company, a local or- 
ganization of great ability, gave ‘* The Pirates 
of Penzance,” April 17 and 18, directed by 
Otto Schmidt, of the Ft. Wayne College. The 
company was assisted by the Haydn Quartet, 
of male voices, consisting of Messrs. E. F. 
Yarnelle, A. J. Lang, C, L. Olds, und Charles 
Worden. We have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing these gentlemen and consider them one of 
the best non-professional quartets in the coun- 
try, and far ahead of most professional organiza- 
tions to which we have listened. The ‘‘Pirates”’ 
was a great success, reflecting much credit on 
all concerned, 





THEODORE THOMAS’ MAY CONCERTS 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 


MAY FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


PROGRAM. 
Wepnespay Eveninc, May 137TH. 


Overture—D Major ..........4-.-. Bach 
Orchestra. 
B Minor Mass—Gloria. ........+4+66. Bach 
Chorus 
Symphony—No. 5, C Minor, op. 67... . .« Beethoven 


Allegro Con srio. Allegro Cen Moto. 
Scherzo a Seg Allegro. 


Scena et Aria—* E Dungque Ver”... . . Rubinstein 
Mme. ursch-Madi. 
INTERMISSION. 
Symphonic Variations (new). ......... Nicolai 
i ah be ee 00 Brahms 


Requiem—Selections 
Festival Chorus. 


Tuurspay. Youno Peor.e’s Matinee. 


Mozart 


Overture—‘‘ Magic Flute” 
Gluck 


Orpheus 
a. Dance of the Blessed in the Elysian Fields— 
Flute obligato, 


Mr. Osterle. 
4. Dance of the Furies. 
c. Aria—* 1 Have Lost My Eurydice,” 
Miss Hattie J. Clapper. 
Symphony—No. 1. C Major, op. 21 
Andante cantibile con moto. 


Beethoven 





Finale Adagio—Allegro molto vivace. 








Scena et Aria— Freischutz” ......... Weber 
Mme, Fursch-Madi. 
The Ma@ems eG) wc sce tt ceca Moszkowski 
. —_ 2. " Tealy. 3. Germany. 
5. Poland 6. Hungary 
Borentetie (Polyeucte) . . » Gounod 
w, j. Winch. 

Le Bal {Symphony Fantastique) ove - Berlioz 
OS Re RE Wagner 
2. Introduction~S inning Chorus 4. Balla 
Miss Emma Juch, Miss Clapper, and Ladies of the 
Festival Chorus. 

Hungarian Rhapsody—No. 12 (mew)... . . . « Liszt 
Tuurspay Evenina. 
Symphony—Ne. 2. C Major, op.61. . . . - Schumann 


Sostenuto assai. Scherzo Allegro vivace, Adagio, Es 
pressivo, Allegro ma non troppo. Allegro molto 
vivace. 

Scena et Aria—“Ah! Perfido,” 

Mme. Fursch-Madi. 


INTERMISSION. 


St. Elizabeth—First Part. 
Cincianati .. . 
Orchestral Introduction : 
No, 1—Arrival of the Child Elizabeth atthe Wartburg. 
No, 2—Landgrave Ludwig 
No. 3—The Crusaders. 
Miss Emma Juch, Miss Clapper, Mr. Heinrich, and the 
Festival Chorus, 
Theodore Thomas, Conductor, 
Arthur Mees, Assistant Conductor. 


. Beethoven 


First Performance in 





The Coming Meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 
New York, July 1, 2, 3, ’85. 


A lively interest in the coming meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association is 
evinced in all quarters, and while it is as yet 
impossible to announce the program in full, 
the general outline of the work has already 
been settled upon, and indicates a brilliant 
and in every way, worthy session. The va- 
rious committees, realizing the importance of 
this meeting as bringing the association to the 
notice of the musical world in a very promi- 
nent matter, by virtue of the selection of the 
great metropolis of the Nation as the place of 
meeting, have spared no pains to present 
timely topics, discussed by brilliant essayists 
and specialists, and, as usual, supplemented by 
a noteworthy series of recitals by eminent ar- 
tists, 

Prominent among the essayists may be 
mentioned Wm. Mason, Geo. F. Bristow, H. 
E. Krehbiel (of the New York 7Zridune), 
F.W. Root, C, L. Capen, E. A, Schultze, Hon. 
John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Negotiations now in progress will augment 
this list by the addition of several men of na- 
tional reputation, S. B. Mills, Miss Bloom- 
field, Carl Faelten, Carlyle Petersilea, and S. 
Liebling are to be heard in piano recitals, 
while the fact that Mr. S. P. Warren, the dis- 
tinguished organist of Grace Church, New 
York, is to give the organ recital upon the su- 
perb instrument over which he presides, will be 
a great inducement for organists to attend the 
meeting. 

The Concert of American Composers, which 
was such an admirable feature of the Cleve- 
land meeting, will be unusually brilliant, and 
will be a revelation of the musical world of the 
dignity and worth of creative art in this 
country. 

For this concert a magnificent orchestra of 
sixty performers has been engaged, and a large 
and thoroughly trained chorus will also assist. 
The impetus given to American composers by 
the concert at the Cleveland meeting has been 
far-reaching in its results, and it is to be 
hoped thai the fact that our association is sus- 
taining so patriotic and important a move- 
ment, will gain for it friends in all parts of the 
country. Nor is this the only direction in 
which the M, T. N. A. has manfully stood up 
for principle, as is evidenced by the agitation 
of the Question of ‘International Copyright 
and Musical Pitch.” Both questions are of 
vital importance, and will come up for thor- 
ough discussion, doubtless, upon the presenta- 
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tion of the reports of the several committees | 


having these matters in charge. In view of 
the fact that the passenger rates at present are 
agitated by the excessive competition of the 
various trunk lines, it is a difficult matter to 
arrange for reductions, but every effort is 
being made to secure good rates, and by the 
next issue of the VisITOR it is expected that 





definite information can be given on this sub- 
ject, as well as in the matter of hotel rates. 
The annual subscription to the M. T. N, A. is 
$2.00, and considering the value of the essays, 
the brilliance of the recitals, and the advan- 
tages accruing from intercourse with co-la- 
borers from different parts of the country, it is 
merely nominal. One pleasant feature of the 
New York meeting (for which the Academy of 
Music has been secured) will be the excursion 
up the Hudson, for which a steamer has been 
chartered. For further particulars address the 
Secretary of the M. T, N. A., Mr. A. A. 
Stanley, 14 Pallas Street, Providence, R. I. 





- 


“St. Mary.” 


THE NEw ORATORIO. 





A new oratorio, “St. Mary,” from the abie 
pen of Dr. Frank J. Sawyer of Brighton, Eng., 
has been produced. A description may be of 
interest, 

Dr. Sawyer, who is apparently his own 
librettist, has divided his subject into seven 
short scenes, each descriptive of some striking 
event in the life of the Virgin. The first is the 
Annunciation. The tenors, in unison, an- 
nounce “Behold a Virgin shall conceive,” and 
the regular orchestral prelude follows. It 
leads without Lreak into an eight-part chorus, 
in which the people ask how long the Lord 
will forget His land. As if in reply the con- 
tralto in recitative sings ‘*O, comfort ye, My 
people,” and this is followed by a scena be- 
tween the Virgin and the archangel Gabriel, 
set to Longfellow’s lines, ‘‘Hail! Virgin Mary! 
full of grace!” It should be here observed 
that although Dr. Sawyer has, for the most 
part, discarded the text of Holy Writ, which is, 
in many respects, by far the most suitable for 
oratorio work, yet he has taken the next 
best course, in utilizing for his lyrics the poems 
of some of our best authors, This will be seen 
as the oratorio progresses. The announcement 
having been made to the Virgin, the archangel 
sings a tenor solo set to Keble’s hymn, ‘‘Ave 
Maria! Blessed Maid!” An eight-part chorus, 
for which are utilized the words of a hymn, 
‘‘How blest that mother in whose shrine,”’ 
concludes this scene. 

The second scene is laid at St. Elizabeth’s 
house, and in a duet for soprano and contralto, 
the two holy women greet each other, Eliza- 
beth prophesying the birth of our Lord. Then 
follows the “Magnificat” of Mary, the text 
taken from the metrical version in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the whole an aria, as- 
signed, of course, to the soprano. A reflective 
chorus, to the lines beginning “Swift fly the 
years and rise th’ expected morn,” from Pope’s 
**Messiah,”’ concludes the scene. The next is 
the scene of the Nativity, An orchestral ‘‘Pa- 
storale,”” in which flute and oboe keep upa 
sort of dialogue, typifies the shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks, One of the shepherds sudden- 
ly exclaims, in recitative, ‘*What sudden blaze 
of song spreads o’er th’ expanse of heaven?” 
as the semi-chorus (for female voices in four 
parts) of angels is heard advancing with ‘‘Glory 
to God on high, on earth be peace,” from 
Keble’s hymn. As the heavenly chorus sounds 
nearer and nearer, the shepherds join with the 
words of the Christmas anthem. A rush of 
violins, and the full choral force sing, ‘‘Hark, 
the herald angels sing,’”’ and a most effective 
scene concludes. 

“The Flight into Egypt” open lugubriously 


with a brief orchestral piece, a lengthly so- 


safety of the Babe. 
angels, ‘‘Sleep in peace, beloved maid!” lightly 
accompanied by the harp, and dying away to 
a ppp, brings the incident to an end. Of a 
merrier sort is the scene of the wedding in 
Cana of Galilee. It opens with a series of 
semi-choruses between the earthly (tenors and 
basses) and the heavenly (sopranos and alts), 


| set to a hymn in praise of a religious marriage, 
| The miracle is told in dialogue between St. 


Mary and Christ, and it is followed by a 
‘tmystic chorus” beginning ‘*O Christ, Thou 
true and mystic voice.”” Dean Milman’s lines 
‘*To the sound of timbrels sweet, moving slow 
our solemn feet,” are utilized for a Hebrew 
wedding march, the male voices being sup- 
posed to be of men accompanying the bride- 
groom from the feast to the house of the bride, 
while the second semi-chorus is of maidens 
around the bride waiting the approach of her 
husband, At the end the two semi-choruses 
combined gradually fade away into the dis- 
tance, 

The sixth scene is that of the Crucifixion. 
There is a lengthly orchestral introduction, 
followed by a properly lugubrious chorus, 
*“‘At the Cross her station keeping.” Next 
comes a short avieffa for contralto, of a simple 
character, and vith a violoncello odéigato, the 
part ending with an effective chorale. The 
last scene of all is at the Resurrection. An 
orchestral and choral introduction describes 
the despair of those watching at the door of 
the sepulchre. The words are taken from a 
two-century-old poem of Johanna von Rist. 
In recitative the contralto and tenor describe 
the arrival at the sepulchre. The angel briefly 
announces the Resurrection, and the people 
re-echo the shout ‘‘ He is risen, Hallelujah! ”’ 
The rest is purely reflective. The chorus sing 
to the lines of the Scottish poet, Robert Pollock, 
‘Harps of Eternity! begin the song,” the 
oratorio ending with the words of Heber’s 
hymn “Virgin born, we bow before Thee.” 





’Tilda Sings in the Chorus. 





I'll tell you, my friend, I'm as proud as a Lord, 
And I feel just a little m te bigger 
Than the greatest of great men this world can afford ; 
Don’t you think I'm improving in A, ger? 
Vou know the convention that’s down at the hall, 
And the wonderful treat that’s before us; 
It's all very grand, but tne best part of all 
Is that Fifa will sing in the chorus. 


Who's 'Tilda? why, neighbor, you know mighty well, 
She's a sweet litile duck of a woman 

Whose graces and beauty | never can tell, 
She's almost too good to be human. 

And though I may blush when I speak of her so, 
As long as the sun sparkles o'er us, 

My heart will beat quicker with pride just to know 
That 'Tilda once sang in the chorus. 


They've got some great singers from Boston, I hear, 
They say they are quite “ high-fa-lu-tin,”’ 

But all of their doings will fall on my ear 
Like so much nonsensical tootin’. 

I'll wait and I'll listen for Tilda to sing ; 
I know that the others will bore us. 

But, oh! how her voice thro’ my fond heart will ring 
Whenever she jimes in the chorus 


They’ ve fiddles and horns by the dozen, I think, 
And they'll kick up a terrible rumpus ; 
They'll ae and they'll squawk, they'll rattle and 
clink, 
With thundering sounds they will thump us 
But calmly I'll sit me and listen the while 
To all of the racket before us, 
To catch just a note or a sweet little smile 
From 'Tilda, who sings in the chorus. 


I'll confess she’s not up to their musical tricks; 
She don’t know a note from a noodle, 
Though her grandmother's uncle in “ seventy-six "’ 
Could whistle clear through “ Yankee Doodle.’ 
I mention this fact just to show how a streak 
Will pass through the parent that bore us, 
And | know ate be thar when the time comes to 
ueak, 
You can bet on her voice in the chorus. 


—Tuomas P. Cutiar 





prano scena, and prayer of the Virgin for the | 
A reflective chorus of | 





Bach’s Boyhood. 


Bach had only begun to receive instruction 
| from his father on the violin when the latter 
| died, leaving Sebastian an orphan in his tenth 
year. The child now went to live with his 
brother, Johann Christoph, who was an organ- 
ist at Ohrduff. He gave Sebastian lessons in 
singing, and clavichord playing-—-the piano 
not having then been invented. The little 
pupil astonished his master by his progress, 
soon knowing his exercises by heart, and beg 
ging for something more difficult. For some 
strange reason his brother always denied this 
request. Christoph had a manuscript which 
contained the works of the celebrated clavi- 
| chord composers of that day. Sebastian was 
| not discouraged when his brother refused to 
| lend him the score. Fired by his love for 
music, he managed to get the manuscript from 
the closet in which it was kept, and, child as 
| he was, he copied it all. As he was allowed 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





no candle, he could only write on moonlight 
nights, and it was six months before the work 
was finished. When his brother found the 
manuscript in his possession, he wascruel enough 
to take the child’s precious copy from him, 

In 1698, Christoph died, and our young 
musician was thrown upon the world at four 
teen, with his own living to get. Through 
his beautiful voice he obtained a position as 
chorister at St. Michael’s Church, Luneberg. 
This was a great advantage, for, besides his 
musical studies, he received an education. 
Bach felt how necessary it was for one who de 
sires to progress in music to hear the best 
masters of his art, and to that end frequently 
trudged long distances to neighboring cities, 
often staying after his money was spent, toiling 
home hungry and forlorn, but with the mem- 
ory of the music haunting and inspiring him. 
—Agatha Tunis, in ‘*‘ From Bach to Wagner,’ 


St. Nicholas for April. 





Malibran’s Stimulant. 


That London paper, Under the Clock, has 
the following interesting anecdote of the great 
songstress, Malibran: Apropos of Dr. Lennox 
Browne’s recent lecture on singers and stimu- 
lants, the following story of Malibran, is in- 
teresting: On the occasion of the first per- 
formance of the ** Maid of Artois,’”’ Malibran 
played the first two acts in such a flood of 
triumph that she was determined by almost 
superhuman effort to continue its glory to the 
final fall of the curtain. ‘I went,’’ says Bunn, 
‘**into her dressing-room previous to the com 
mencement of the third act, to ask how she 
felt, and she replied: ‘ Very tired ; but,’ and 
her eye suddenly lighted up, ‘if you will con- 
trive to get me a pint of porter into the desert 
scene you shall have an encore to your finale.’ 
Had I been dealing with any other performer 
I should, perhaps, have hesitated in comply- 
ing with a request that might have been dan- 
gerous in its application at the moment; but 
to check Malibran’s powers was to annihilate 
them. I, therefore, arranged that behind the 
pillar of drifted sand, on which she falls in a 
state of exhaustion, toward the close of the 
desert scene, a small aperture should be made 
in the stage. Through that aperture a pew- 
ter pint of porter was conveyed to the 
parched lips of this rare child of song, which 
so revived her after the terrible exertion the 
scene led to that she electrified the audience, 
and had strength to repeat the charm to the 
finale to ‘The Maid of Artois.’ The novelty 
of the circumstance so tickled her fancy, and 
the draught itself was so extremely refreshing, 
that it was arranged, during the subsequent run 
of the opera, for the negro slave at the head of 
the procession to have in the gourd suspended 
at his neck, the same quantity of the same 
beverage to be applied to her lips on his first 
beholding the apparently dying Isoline.” 




























































‘Misleading Terms.’’* 





BY HENRY HARDING, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Much has been written in the musical jour- 
nals of this country, and many teachers have 
discussed the important subject relating to the 
correct use and meaning of the terms belong- 
ing to the science of music. Unfortunately 
the ‘* doctors”? do not agree in regard to defi- 
nitions, terms, and statements, One tries to 
be profoundly philosophical, another very 
scientific, and in the multiplicity of words fail 
to make their meaning clear. ‘*Now brethren 
these things ought not so to be.’’ There ought 
to be no disagreement in reference to these 
matters. Many years ago the question was 
asked, ‘‘ What is truth ?” and as long as time 
shall endure that question will be asked by 
every man, woman, and child who sincerely 
desires to know the truth, and to think and 
do the right. What a grand thing it is fora 
teacher to be able to teach the pupil to think, 
to acquire a correct habit of study, to analyze 
and understand the inner meaning of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

This cannot bedone unless the teacher really 
knows dow to teach. The lack of this knowl- 
edge is the chief cause of the many faulty and 
misleading statements made by the large num- 
ber of persons (I will not call them teachers), 
who give lessons but “ach nothing. In every 
city, town, and hamlet in this country, we need 
better methods of teaching, better definitions, 
and a clearer statement of the truths that un- 
derlie the elementary principles of the science 
of music. There ought to be a school or col- 
lege where teachers of both vocal and instru- 
mental music could have special preparation 
for their work, where they would not only 
learn how to sing and play skillfully and ar- 
tistically, but where they could carefully and 
thoroughly study the art of teaching. Sucha 
school was the first “ Normal Musical Insti- 
tute”? (of precious memory). Many of its 
members have been, for a score of years, 
among the most prominent and successful 
teachers in America, They studied and learned 
how to teach, With good teaching we do not 
need a new notation. Nothing could be more 
admirably adapted or more orderly arranged, 
for voices and instruments, than our staff nota- 
tion. 

Teachers do not all agree in regard to the 
definition of the staff. It is not true that the 
vague-uninclosed space above the fifth line 
and below the first line are not recognized as a 
part of the staff. No good teacher would in- 
timate to a class that these spaces were not a 
part of the staff. All short lines and spaces 
are (when required) a part of the staff just as 
much as the long lines and spaces are. When 
the clefs are placed upon the staff, establishing 
the order of naming the lines and spaces, we 
find, as we go down from the G clef that the 
space below the first line mus¢ have the name 
of D, the short line C, and soon. Now when 
a beginner knows that the compass of voices 
and instruments requires more tones than can 
be represented by five lines and four or six 
spaces, there will be no misunderstanding on 
his or her part about numbering the lines and 
spaces. I fail to see what objection there is to 
saying ‘‘ first space below the first line of the 
staff, or first space above the fifth line of the 
staff.” I suppose it would be more philo- 
sophical, exact, and scientific to say that the 
staff consists of five lines and four enclosed 
and two unenclosed spaces, with as many short 
lines and spaces above and below as may be 
required. 

Now a word concerning ‘‘ misleading terms,”’ 


We are pleased to hear from our good friend Mr. 
Harding. We agree with most that he says, but not in 
tote. We graciously turn him over to the tender mer- 


cies of our readers for dissection.—|Ep, Visitor, 
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First, the term ‘‘ Natural” should not be used 
as a musical term, for it is misleading. There 
is no such thing as a natural key, a natural 
staff, a natural pitch, The staff is an artificial 
character, and its pitches are indicated by the 
signs that we place upon it. We cannot 
change the pitch of any tone, but we can 
change its relationship. What name, then, 
shall we give the sign that has been 
and is still falsely called ‘‘ natural,” Inas- 
much as this sign is always used as a substitute 
for a sharp or a flat, the writer has found, after 
many years’ experience of its use, the name 
‘‘cancel” to be a good one, never misleading 
(as to its meaning) any pupil, or causing any- 
body to imagine for one moment that it was a 
‘* destroyer or annihilator”’ of any pitch what- 
ever. Placing the cancel after G sharp does 
not change the pitch G sharp, but indicates 
the G which is no more natural than any of 
the above pitches. 

‘Accidental’? is another useless term. 
Chromatic and diatonic tones should be the 
designation of sharps, flats, and cancels, when 
they are used for the purpose of adding beauty, 
intensity, and variety to the ‘musical pic- 
ture.” 

‘*Slur’’ is a useless term. Teach the use 
and meaning of the curved line, and there will 
be no necessity of using that disagreeable 
word, ‘* Transposition” is a very misleading 
term. In forming a scale or key, give it its 
proper name, and do not speak of transposing 
from C to G, which is the cause of so many 
thinking that the scale of C is changed to an- 
other place. ‘*Signature’’ is also an objec- 
tionable term. One writer says that ‘the key 
of C has no signature” (which is not true, for 
every key has signs to show us where to find 
the key tone), The signs of the key of C are 
the clefs. Without the clefs on the staff the 
name of the key could not be indicated. The 
clefs aid in naming all the keys in connection 
with the flats and sharps placed at the right of 
them, all being signs of keys. Then instead of 
‘«Signature,” we would say what signs indi- 
cate the name of the key of C, G, A, E, and 
all others. The minor key should be repre- 
sented by its proper sign (its leading tone be- 
ing indicated at the right of the clefs), which 
would clearly indicate its name. 





Music in Boston. 


APRIL 22, 1885, 


After the counterpoint of Bach, we have 
had the dissonances of Wagner. From Ger- 
man oratorios we have leaped to German 
opera. There has been any amount of enthu- 
siasm about the modern school, the hero of 
Bayreuth, etc., for the last two weeks, but I 
doubt if one half the audience who became so 
enthusiastic over ‘‘ Die Walktire”’ understood 
anything about it. The orchestral part of the 
work, whether directed by Herr Lunel or Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, was not at all clear, For 
example the Hunding motif, which is so strik- 
ing when given by the bass tubas, was ren- 
dered by the trombones, and the motifs in the 
fire scene were taken so slow that the flicker- 
ing flames were not well pictured in the music, 
Altogether the Jeitmotiven were not well 
brought out. But the artists on the stage 
gave their part of the picture splendidly. Of 
course one could not demand the stage setting 
of Bayreuth in America. Yet we were sorry 
to see the fire scene of the last act made ludi- 
crous by the enveloping of Briinhilde, not in 
a circle of fire, but in a cloud of steam, as if 
she were taking a Russian bath. At the last 
performance of this opera the fire scene bade 
fair to become realistic, for the scenery took 
fire, but thanks to the excellent discipline on 
the Boston Theatre stage, the flames were 
quenched in an instant, and a panic was 











averted. Of course, among the artists of the 
opera Materna took the lead. Yet she la- 
bored under sore disadvantages during the 
first week, for our raw April weather caught 
her in its clutches, and laid her up with a se- 
vere cold. Bed, mustard, and sneezing, alter- 
nated with operatic performances, in her case, 
during the first days of the Boston operatic 
season. But she bravely went through with 
her work, and did not disappoint the public 
once. 

Fraulein Brandt took Boston by storm. In 
Orpheus, and in Fidelio she was inexpressibly 
pathetic and grand, and such a combination of 
excellent acting and singing has not been here 
since Lucca. Slach made her chief success in 
Sieglinde, in ‘‘ Die Walkiire,’’ and Miss Mar- 
tinez was excellent, under adverse circum- 
stances, in ‘* La Dame Blanche.” Herr Schott 
is the ideal of a tenor robusto, and as Sieg- 
mund, thoroughly carried out the Wagnerian 
intention, Herr Staudig] made his great suc- 
cess as Waban, but I wish that this excellent 
baritone might be heard in his true school, the 
German lied. One evening during his stay 
here I had the delight of hearing him sing half 
a dozen Schubert songs at the Saint Botalph 
Clubs, and it was one of the best musical treats 
I have had this month. Udvardy, the tenor, 
is bad. As Eleagar, in the ‘* Jewess,” he sang 
in a manner that consoled me to his being 
burnt, and as George Brown, in ‘* La Dame 
Blanche,” he was wrecked on the High C’s, 
trying three times to hit the upper note, and 
not scoring a bull’s-eye once. 

During the stay of the troupe in Boston sev- 
eral of them visited the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Fraulein Brandt and 
Herr Staudig! were given a great reception by 
the students, and after going all through the 
great building, and expressing wonder at each 
new department visited, consented to sing for 
the throng which had assembled in the chapel. 
Staudigl sang ‘‘ The Wanderer,’ and Brandt, 
‘*I Have Lost My Eurydice,” and never did 
these two artists sing better. They were espe- 
cially pleased with an exhibition in the Art 
Department of the Conservatory. Prof. Wil- 
lard, who is at the head of this branch, had 
just commenced an exhibition of paintings, 
not only for the benefit of the students, but 
for the public as well, and works by the most 
eminent foreign and native painters were on 
the walls, 

The Handel and Haydn Society closed its 
season on Easter Sunday, with ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’”’ It was a fine performance, although 
the chorus was thin in one or two of its num- 
bers. But the great numbers, such as the 
‘* Hailstone Chorus,” or ‘* The Horse and His 
Rider,” went with all possible fire and gran- 
deur of effect. The soloists also were compe- 
tent, Messrs. Winch and Whitney, however, 
making the greatest success in the wonderful 
bass duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War,” 
which was sung with great spirit, and created 
a tempest of enthusiasm. 

The orchestral season is about ended. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gave Schubert’s 
great C Major Symphony at its last concert. 
The work was performed in a perfect manner, 
and I must especially speak of the excellence 
of the wood-wind, the horns, and the trom- 
bones, which have a great deal to do in this 
work. In the wood-wind, especially, one can 
note the improvement of the orchestra. 

Next season, I am glad to say, that there 
will be a greater number of new works given. 
There is no need of having each of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies with annual regularity, 
and next year this will be departed from. The 
ninth will be given, but only three others. 
The modern school is also to have a hearing, 
and now, if only Mr. Gericke will give a few 
orchestral works by native composers, he will 
never have another murmur from 
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Musical bopper. 


«« Sweetest of all” is the latest new waltz 
song, which is indeed the sweetest of all. 


The difference between a flute player and a 
bartender is that one blows the note and the 
other knows the bloat. 


They are going down to dinner. He: ‘* May 
I sit on your right hand?” She: “O! better 
take achair!” He takes one, 


A musician who fell down in a fit was taken 
into a fashionable tailor shop. No one was 
ever known to come out of one with a fit on. 


On being asked who Esau was, a bright boy 
in the class replied that he was a man who 
wrote fables and sold his copyright for a box 
of potash. 


The man that brought suit on a sixteenth 
note showed as little sense as the fellow who 
skipped four bars of ‘* The Old Village Stile” 
to avoid a rest. 


Neil Gray’s Banjo Book and J. T. Rutledge’s 
Diagram Guitar Instructor are the best books 
of the kind ever issued. Such, at least, is the 
popular testimony. 


A recipe for lem n pie vaguely adds: 
‘‘Then sit on a stove and stir constantly.” 
Just as if anybody could sit on a stove without 
stirring constantly! But we can’t understand 
how it would benefit the pie. 


‘* Have you heard Miss Simpkin sing since 
she came from Europe?” ‘Several times.’ 
“ Do you think she has improved?” “ Very 
much.” ‘‘In what particular ?”’ ‘She does’nt 
sing as much as she used to.”—-[New York 
Graphi. 

A Chicago man who called upon a musical 
friend the other evening at supper time, was 
warmly welcomed, as they had a party, and 
they were just going to have a sonata. He 
said he thought he smelled it as he came over. 
—[ Exchange. 


A lady music teacher returned a piece of 
sheet music to a Louisville dealer recently, with 
the following mysterious legend written on the 
margin of the title page, “*E EY.” It took 
the combined brains of the establishment all 
the afternoon to discover that the piece was 
too easy. 


Dr. Holmes has rendered the music of the 
village choir into words. He says that ‘three 
hymns more or less lugubrious ” were ‘‘ ren- 
dered by a village choir, got into voice by 
many preliminary snuffles and other expiatory 
efforts, and accompanied by the snort of a 
huge bass viol, which wallowed through the 
tune like a hippopotamus.” 


All the musicians know Mr. Jennings. 
Well, his boarding mistress is trying the hot 
water cure on him and the rest of the boarders. 
She says; ‘‘So hot water is a great cure all, is 
it? Well, I shan’t let my boarders get sick 
for want of that medicine. Just put ancther 
gallon of hot water in the soup, Maria, and I 
guess you had better take out the oyster now 
—it might be too rich.” 


AS SHE SINGS IT, 

She had a voice like a siren, and when she 
sang— 
““*Mid play sure, sand pal aces, though heam a Rome, 
Be it averse, oh wum bull there, snow play sly comb. 
H, arm from thesk eyeseam stew wallow a sheer, 
Witch seen through the whirl disneerm et twithel 

sweet.” 
There wasn’t a dry tear in the Tabernacle! but 
if the program hadn’t said in clear, unmistak- 
able print that she was going to sing ‘‘ Sweet 
Home,” a man might have thought his teeth 
loose without ever guessing it. 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


ONLY A REST, 


Only a pin! 

And it calmly lay 
In the shining light 
Of a bright noonday 


Only a boy, 
Only a chair— 
It had no business standing there 


Only a man, 

He sat on the chair, 
And as he rose, 

So did his hair 


Only a yell! 
But an honest one; 
It lacked all elements of fun, 
For man, and boy, and pin, and chair, 
In wild confusion mingled there 


Oe —— 


Hew Music. 
VOCAL. 


The Belle of the Skating Rink. Song. 
Words and music by Clarence L. Rogerson Pix 
ture title. Price 35 cts 

A good popular song on the latest “craze.” Easy, 
pleasing melody, with a refrain in the graceful waltz 
movement 


How the Birds Sing. Song and chorus. Words 
by Tim Linkinwater. Music by A. V. Picture 
title, Price. so cts, 

This is a new waltz song of much merit. A little 


above the ordinary grade, but not difficult, with a good 
catchy melody. This song is sung with great success 
by Mr. Edwin Harley, of Haverly’s American and 
European Minstrels 
Cover Them Over With Roses of May. 
Quartet for Decoration Day. Words by Mrs. Har 
riet Jones. Music by H. A. Lewis 
A very suitable composition in honor of the soldier 
dead The quartet can not fail to give satisfaction, and 
will be much in demand for Decoration Day 


Price, 40 cts 


The Heaven of Thine Eyes. Ballad 
Words by E. E. Rexford. Music by W. H. Pon- 
tius. Picture title. Price , cts 

A good song, with good words. Moderate as to diffi- 


culty; neat and tasty in style, and has a very pleasing 
and effective chorus. 


Ben Gray, the Village Smith. Baritone 
Song and Refrain. Words and music by Samuel 
Bradbury. Price 30 Cts 

A first-class baritone song, very effective in good 
hands. 


Ben Gray is a blacksmith stout and strong. 
He is happy and gay and free. 
Our Last Waltz. Song. Words by F. E 
Weatherby. Music by J. L. Molloy. Price, go cts 
A vocal waltz, with a pretty melody, somewhat plain- 
tive in character, but well suited to the words. Most 
excellent for concert purposes, though well adapted for 
any place where a song is wanted. It is of moderate 
compass, and easy 
May Margaret, 


farziales. A quaint, 


Words and music by Theodore 
old-fashioned seng, though 


one of Marziales’ latest and best. Price 40 cts 
Litttle Minnie’s Gone to Sleep. Song 
and Chorus. Words by Fanny J. Crosby. Musi 
by John R. Sweney. Price 40 cts 


A touching song by these well-known wnters, The 
song is in the popular style, though above the average 
as to merit 


Dear Baby Hands. Song and chorus. Words 
and music by T. P. Westendorf. Price. . . 30 cts. 
Another song similarin character to the above, and 
of the same grade as to difficulty. Both of these songs 
will find many hearts responsive to their sweet and 
touching strains 


My Love Beyond the Sea. 
rus. Words by Paul Mathews 


Song and Cho 
Music by M. L 


McPhail. Price . . 30 cts. 
Home and tienda Senn and Chorus. Words 
y Geo. Bennett. Music by M. L. McPhail 
Price 30 cts 


Two songs by | a writer whose name is new as acom. 
poser, but who shows an undoubted gift of melody and 
skill in harmony. These songs are “ popular” in style 
and difficulty, but musicianly and artistic in every way 


My Darlin ng li Little Sweetheart. Song and 
Chorus. ords and music by Mrs. L. J. Strong 
30 cts 


PU c-« 6 » +.0 6% 
A pretty little son with a denouement. Of course we 
must let the reader find out for himself what it is 


On the Sea. Son Words by “Lulu.” 
by David Wilson. rice . 
Waves murmur low, soft breezes blow, 
Dream-like o'er the moonlit sea 
Our boat glides along while I sing this song 
Of love, dear one, to thee 
A graceful melody, well adapted to the words 


Music 
50 cts. 


When, Bennie Sailed Away. Song. Words 
by W.D. Spaulding. Music by G. L. Spaulding 
es G6 30 cts. 


Another sea song of the popular grade. Thec hange 
to triple measure in the refrain is pleasing and effective. 








Song and Chorus. Words 


The Parting Toast. 


by Hunter acCulloch. Music by Stobe 
Price 40 cts 
A good song ‘and ch yrus for concerts, etc. The con 


position is a remarkably effective one, and when well 
sung can not fail to please 


The Land Beyond. 
The River of Years. 
Two new English songs 
cially good for light concert singing 

culty 


Pinsuti. Price . . so cts 

Marziales. Price . 40 cts 
by favorite authors, espe 
Of moderate diffi 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Fruhlingslied (Spring Song By Miss Hulda 
Stallo rice cts 
charming Morceaux of medium difficulty, equally 

wal adapted to teaching or concert purposes. A most 


excellent study in the 4th oondia 


By the Way Schottische. By Fred Herz 


*rice 3 ts 
A ple asing composition of more than ordinary merit 
May be used as a study in triplets, good fo : on ing or 


parlor playing 

Little Old Folks Minuet. By Hester Morley 
cts 

lly marked 


A ae easy movement de minuct, carefi 
leachers 


and fingered for the use of young players 


will find it a very welcome addition to their list of 
pieces for beginners 
By Silver Seas. Morceaux Brillante. By Hester 
Morley rice , 75 cts 
This composition consists of a melody with brilliant 
variations of moderate difficulty Very showy, and of 


pleasing variety 


Pavanne Duchesse. Julien, Op. 4 Price 
goct 
Gavottes are all the rage. This is one of the best 
It is written in the old fashioned style, and is of about 
the 4th grade of difficulty. 
A Bridal Wreath. From “Der Freisch 
Price ts. 


Hunter’s Chorus, “ 
Little Wild Rose 


God Save the Queen, (Jubilee Overture 
on Weber. Price. . ts 


PIANO STUDIES. 
Czerny. Six Octave Exercises. Op s 


rice ° 
Kohler. First Studies. Op. 7o. Complete 


Price , ‘ .e6 $1.25 


CORNET SOLOS 


Der Freischutz.”’ ) Price 
Schubert j ; 


See-saw_ Waltz. (Piano accompaniment 
Crowe. Price t 
Love is a Flower. Piane accompaniment 
Emmet. Price © cts 


BAND and ORCHESTRA. 


Minnie Waltz. Brass Band. Whittie: Price 
ts 
Cymbal Solo. Brass Band. Crowther. Price 
. . cts 
“DECORATION DAY.” 
A LIST OF THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR MUSIC WRIT- 
TEN FOR DECORATION SEF ICE 


‘“*Cover Them Over With Roses of 


y.’’ Lewis. Mixed Quartet. Price. 40 cts 
‘Silent Camp.” Mureny Male Quartet 
rice ° cts 
“His Life Was Given, Columbia, for 
hee ’’ Porter. Price 20 Cts 


**Close His Eyes, His Work is Done.’ 


Munson. Song and Chori rice cts 

*‘*Our Honored Dead. ** Greenlee Male 

Quartet. Price o cts 

**Our Sleeping Heroes.’ Eastman. Quar 

tet and Chorus. Pr 40 cts 

” Speee. Seruly! A Soldier's Sleeping 
The Shallenberger. Song and Ch 

th ns ; : cts 

“A Tear for the Comrade That’s 

Gone. ** §=6<Octavo Murray Quartet Price 

cts 

“The Blue and the Gray.’’ Long. Price 

cts 


‘Hallowed Memories. ** Murray. Male or 
Mixed Quartet. Price 
Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of price 
Circulars, Price Lists, and Catalogue furnished on ap- 


lication 
anus THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 







































































WALTZ SONG. 


S. M. PECK. 
TEMPO DI VALSE. 








AAKING OF THE FAY. 


J. 8. CAMPBELL. 
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Watch a dow sleep 
















































































































































































































































































AT THE MAKING OF THE HAY, 
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The Organ Man, 


Th, Oesten. Op. 65. No. 1. 
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THE ORGAN MAN. 
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THE ORGAN MAN. 





























JOHN V. CHENEY. 


(Ticking of the clock.) 
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TOHMEN GLOGCK, 


GEO. RAE, Jr. 
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Seconds reckoned ev - ’ry min-ute, Six- ty in it, Six-ty in it, Seconds reckoned ev -’ry min-ute, 
Time’s a-fly-ing, worth your trying, Pret-ty Mil - ly, Kiss her, Billy, Time’s a-fly-ing, worth your try-ing, 


Pret-ty miss-es, plen-ty kiss -es, Make it twen-ty, That is plenty, Pret-ty miss-es, plen-ty kiss - es, 
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tock, tick tock, nick nock,nick nock, 
left, left right, that’s right, all right, Jumps the kitchen clock. 

















Goes the kitchen 





clock. 
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4. Night to night they’re sitting, Milly, 
5. Winters two have gone and where is 
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, the win-ter winds are wondrous chil - ly, 
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Spring has come a-gain and where is’ Bil - ly, 
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Win-ter weather, close to geth - er, Would n’t tar-ry, bet-ter marry, Win-ter weather, close to-geth - er 






































THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 


Give me cred-it, for I did it, Treat me kind-ly, mind you mind me, Give me credit, for 1 did _ it, 
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Tick tock, tick tock, Nick nock, nick nock, nock - e - ty nick, nick -e- ty nock, Tick 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Tue Joun Caurcu Company wish to call the attention 












of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 










positions of every description, in the very best style, 


To all 












either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 









CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 










They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 











WHOOPING COUGH CURED. 


The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





og : aa 7. > - .“ x O. A. Harris, of Benevolence, Ga., writes, Dec. ; 
Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been | :884: “My little boy, but little more than a year ol 
- had a severe attack of Wuoorinc CouGcu, which my 

















. . mn . » . . family physician said could not be cured, as it was w 
furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the | cert Having heard of the merits of ALimx’s Lun 
- 2 cs : Batsam, I immediately proceeded to town and pur 
purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently | chased a bottle. To my surprise, this one bottle cured 
- = hin sound and well. Others, hearing of the result, tried 
. paige it, with equally good results. Later, my two little girls 
fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. had Whooping Cough, and one bottle cured both of ' 
_ of them We think Whooping Cough is not much to be 
dreaded, if Atten’s LunGc Batsam can be had and 
given.” 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


— BY — 


FARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kauallak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 


Piano School, 


FOR 


of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the benety endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the chners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 


most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- | 


tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 
Be sure to ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


ITION. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 4 
INTONE °Smecmesn > Ponty one f 
IN TOUCH Combines lentness, elasticity, and } 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
_ CINCINNATI, 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TO b Combines volume with purity and 
IN TOUC 
IN FINIS 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 





sweetness. 
Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy. 
Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


KNABE 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches | 


| 


| 


HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years | 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanshity 


IN FINIS 
LATEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


NP\HE MUSIC TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
COMPLETE POCKET COMPANION 
Containing 480 Questions with Answers. 


This little book is neatly and substantially bound in 
cloth 

No Student or Teacher of Music can afford to 
without it for several times its cost 
Price per Single “py, Postpaid, ) cents 

. Four Copi s, aa j $1.00 


Dozen “ 5 on 


Address 
JOHN M. COWGILL, 
Cold Stream, West Va. 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts 


| Pansy Blossom Waltz--Violin and Piano, 
a 9. 0.6.0.6. 6; er Sr 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .... . 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, $5 cts 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra , ‘ 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, . , 80 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo— Piano accomp., 50 cts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


TONE ay ~~ Las with purity and 
F 


IN a 
IN TOUCH Cetiiee teteoem. cisesows, one 
IN 


INISH ag design and best 
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KNABE 


a UG., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agenis, No. 66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 


By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- | 


vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL 


lrishJews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 36th 8t., N. Y 


“ Hubbard’s Success,” the best book | 
THE for Conventions and Singing Classes. | 


Sample copy, 50 cts 
R. R. MEREDITH & SONS, 
133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


To whomever will send me names and 
A PRI addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- | 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of “ Hubbard's Voice 


School,” price $2.50. Address 


THOMAS W. HUBBARD, 
Union City, Michigan. 


CHURCH CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and 'Piano; first and second V iolin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 


| part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin enG Pieme wp ec icc ees ees 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... —_— = 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
erate *. 5 os «cs 0,0 
9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
. aes ew eee ee ee 0 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
DED > 6 2.5. % « ean. 6 2. eee 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
DE so 6 or oe 6 4 Gk a en 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
MO. hc Roe et Owe ew eS eee 7 


“ 
“ 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, - - $2.00 Net. 
3 Large - -$2.00 ‘ 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 
THE JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 








Combines volume with purity and 
IN TONE combines I lightness, elasticity, and 
IN TOUCH Cp mbines beautiful design and best 
IN FINISH °2retinsecssitit conten « 


The Chapel 


A special collection of SacrEep 

voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. ° 

‘he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Music Teachers’ Bureau 


OF ENGAGEMENT, 


For Seminaries, Colleges, Music 
Schools, etc. 





Circulars and forms of application for teachers 
and principals sent free. 


Address, THEO. PRESSER, 
1004 Walnut St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 


Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the T/;e mr neibasiinne of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., or = 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 10 cents for ous our “Band ai and Orchestra Guide,”’ 


A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





